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HEARING CHARTER 

COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE, SPACE, AND TECHNOLOGY 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Examining NOAA’s Climate Service Proposal 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22, 2011 

io:oo a.m.-12:oo p.m. 

2318 RAYBURN HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 


Purpose 

On Wednesday, June 22, 2011, at 10:00 a.m. the House Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology will hold a hearing to review the Administration’s FY 12 
budget request proposal to reorganize NOAA to create a climate service. 

Witnesses 

• Dr. Jane Lubchenco, Administrator, National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration 

• Mr. Robert Winokur, Deputy Oceanographer, Department of the Navy 

Background 

The Administration’s FY 12 budget request included a proposal for the creation 
of a Climate Service at the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
(NOAA). The stated goal of this new line office is to bring together NOAA’s existing 
climate capabilities under a single entity to more efficiently and effectively respond 
to demands for climate services. According to NOAA, the Climate Service “will pro- 
vide a single, reliable and authoritative source for climate data, information, and 
decision-support services to help individuals, businesses, communities and govern- 
ments make smart choices in anticipation of a climate changed future.” 

The proposal would constitute the largest reorganization of NOAA since its estab- 
lishment in 1970. NOAA proposes to spend $346 million on the new Climate Service 
in FY 12. It intends for this effort to be budget neutral, paid for through the trans- 
fer of transfer assets and resources from existing line offices (Figure 1). The assets 
that would move include: 

• Three data centers from the National Environmental Satellite, Data and Infor- 
mation Service (NESDIS) 

• Two science labs, including the Earth System Research Lab and the Geo- 
physical Fluid Dynamics Lab, and the Climate Program Office from the Office 
of Oceanic and Atmospheric Research (OAR) 

• The Climate Prediction Center and management oversight for the Climate Ob- 
serving Network from the National Weather Service (NWS) 
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Figure 1. Building Blocks of Proposed NOAA Climate Service. 
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The physical location of these facilities will not change 

The National Ocean Service (NOS), National Marine Fisheries Service (NMFS), 
and Program Planning and Integration (PPI) would be untouched in this reorganiza- 
tion. 

The new line office would be subdivided into three offices: the Office of Climate 
Research; the Office of Observation, Monitoring and Prediction; and the Office of 
Service Development and Delivery. The management structure that would oversee 
these three offices would consist of an Assistant Administrator for Climate Services, 
a Deputy Assistant Administrator for Climate Services, and a Climate Senior Sci- 
entist. These new positions would not require Senate confirmation, which is con- 
sistent with the structure of other NOAA line offices. 

Table 1 shows the NOAA FY12 budget request and the impact the creation of the 
Climate Service has on the three line offices its assets come from. Most notably, 
OAR is reduced by 53 percent — by far the largest reduction from any line office — 
due to the loss of approximately $203 million in research funding to the Climate 
Service. 
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Table 1: NOAA FY 2012 Budget Request for Climate Service Reorganization (dollars in 
millions) 


Account 

FY08 

Actual 

FY10 

Enacted 

FY11 

Request 

FY12 

Request 

Climate 

Reorg 

FY12 Request 

versus 

FY10 Enacted 

$ 

% 

National Ocean Service* 

536.0 

578.7 

550.6 

558.6 


( 20 . 1 ) 

( 3 . 5 ) 

Oceanic and Atmospheric Research 

398.0 

449.1 

464.9 

212.0 

( 225 . 9 ) 

( 237 . 1 ) 

( 52 . 8 ) 

National Weather Service 

911.0 

999.8 

1003.2 

988.0 


( 11 . 8 ) 

KE1 

National Environmental Satellite 

Data Information Service/NESS 

955.0 

1398.5 

2209.0 

2015.4 

( 111 . 0 ) 

616.9 

44.1 

Climate Service 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 


346.2 

346.2 


National Marine Fisheries Service** 

829.0 

1008.2 

992.4 


0.0 

( 10 . 7 ) 

n 

Program Support 

446.0 

485.9 

515.1 



38.9 

8.0 

T ransfers/Resc issions 


( 24 . 8 ) 

( 50 . 3 ) 

( 144 . 8 ) 




Totals: 

4075.0 

4748.4 

5554.5 

5497.7 


749.3 

15.8 


* Jurisdiction of the NOS line office is shared with the Resources Committee. 

* NMFS is solely in the jurisdiction of the Resources Committee. 


Climate Service Proposal Timeline 

NOAA first announced its intent to create a climate service on February 8, 2010. 
This announcement was accompanied by the creation of six new NOAA Regional 
Climate Services Director positions at laboratories across the country. Additionally, 
Administrator Lubchenco appointed senior officials Tom Karl and Chet Koblinsky 
as Climate Service Transition Director and Deputy Director, respectively. In a De- 
cember 2010 interview regarding NOAA’s Climate Service activities, Karl said 
“We’ve moved in . . . we’re waiting for the marriage certificate, but we’re acting like 
we have a Climate Service.” This statement, as well as the absence of a formal Cli- 
mate Service budget submission to Congress, raised questions regarding NOAA’s in- 
tended path for creation of the new office. 

Earlier in 2010, the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 111-117) in- 
cluded language directing NOAA to contract with the National Academy of Public 
Administration (NAPA) to study the formation of a climate service at NOAA. 

The conferees direct NOAA to enter into a contract with the National Academy of 
Public Administration (NAPA) within 60 days after the enactment of this Act for a 
study and analysis of organizational options for a National Climate Service within 
NOAA, emphasizing maximum effectiveness and efficiency. The study should con- 
sider how to provide information at the global, regional, and State levels over vary- 
ing timescales; support interaction among the government and various users, stake- 
holders, researchers, and information providers of climate information in both the 
private and public sectors; develop and distribute products and information that will 
support decision making to better prepare the Nation for climate variability and cli- 
mate change; coordinate and align existing programs and resources internal and ex- 
ternal to NOAA to reduce duplications and leverage existing climate-related re- 
sources; and provide estimates on projected funding levels. The study shall be com- 
pleted no later than 120 days after the contract is awarded. 

As such, NOAA delayed its formal proposal until the NAPA study was complete. 
The scope of the study was defined by four study questions: 

• (1) Are NOAA’s organizational design criteria appropriate? 

• (2) Is NOAA’s proposal to align core climate programs and resources into a Cli- 
mate Science and Service Line Office the recommended approach? 

• (3) Are NOAA’s current resources sufficient to establish a Climate Science and 
Service Line Office that can meet current and future demands? 

• (4) What additional business practices should NOAA consider to enhance cli- 
mate services beyond NOAA’s proposed organizational changes? 

Limited to the scope of the study questions, the NAPA did not consider the poten- 
tial impacts of a new Climate Service line office on non-climate-focused activities or 
the functionality of other line offices, such as NOAA’s research enterprise housed 
in OAR. Although NAPA endorsed NOAA’s proposal for the creation of a Climate 
Service within the scope of the questions listed above, its report emphasized that 
it “is skeptical that current funding levels (even as augmented at levels consistent 
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with the President’s FY2011 budget request) will adequately sustain public and pri- 
vate sector expectations for climate services and research in the years ahead.” 1 

On September 22, 2010, NOAA released a draft Climate Service vision and stra- 
tegic framework for public comment. On January 24, 2011, NOAA released a new 
version of the Climate Service vision and strategic framework reflecting input from 
the public comment period. Finally, on February 14, 2011, the President’s 2012 
budget was released, containing the formal proposal to establish a Climate Service 
in NOAA. 

Table 2 shows the operating plan proposed by NOAA for FY 2011. 


Table 2: NOAA FY 201 1 Spend Plan (dollars in millions) 


FY 2011 Operating 
Plan 

FY 2010 
Enacted 
(Conference) 

Adjusted 
FY 2011 
President’s 
Budget 

FY 2011 
Full-Year 
CR Spend 
Plan 

FY 2012 
President’s 
Budget 

National Ocean Service 

578.7 

549.1 

547.6 

559.6 

Oceanic and 

Atmospheric Research 

449.1 

463.9 

427.0 

212.0 

National Environmental 
Satellite, Information 
and Data Service 

1,398.5 

2,208.3 

1,442.1 

2,015.4 

National Weather 

Service 

999.8 

997.9 

968.5 

988.0 

Climate Service 

- 

- 

— 

346.2 

National Marine 

Fisheries Service 

1,008.2 

989.1 

965.5 

1,001.1 

Program Support 

486.0 

513.7 

490.2 

524.8 

Totals: 

4,725.2 

5,580.0 

4,642.0 

5,544.1 


Signed into law on April 15, 2011, The Department of Defense and Full-Year Con- 
tinuing Appropriations Act, 2011 (P.L. 112-10) prohibits the use of funding to imple- 
ment, establish or create a NOAA Climate Service. 

Section 1348. None of the funds made available by this division may be used to 
implement, establish, or create a NOAA Climate Service as described in the “Draft 
NOAA Climate Service Strategic Vision and Framework” published at 75 Federal 
Register 57739 (September 22, 2010) and updated on December 20, 2010: Provided, 
That this limitation shall expire on September 30, 2011. 


1 National Academy of Public Administration. Building Strong for Tomorrow: NOAA Climate 
Service. September 13, 2010. 
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Chairman Hall. The Committee on Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology will come to order. 

Good morning. Welcome to today’s hearing entitled “Examining 
NOAA’s Climate Service Proposal.” In front of you, your packets 
contain the written testimony, biographies and Truth in Testimony 
disclosures for today’s witnesses. At this time I recognize myself for 
five minutes for an opening statement. 

I want to welcome everyone here for this hearing on Examining 
NOAA’s Climate Change Proposal, and I would first like to note my 
irritation about witness testimony. This Committee has always 
been very accommodating and appreciative of the busy schedules of 
our witnesses, each of us, the Republican and Democratic side have 
always had that appreciation. That is why we try to give them as 
much notice as possible. The Committee invited NOAA more than 
3 weeks ago, and it is truly appalling that this testimony was 26 
hours late and over 27 pages. 

This lack of consideration of the Committee Members’ time is not 
an encouraging sign that there is a willingness on the part of this 
witness or of this Administration to work with this Committee on 
important issues. I am disappointed that we have already started 
on the wrong foot. Dr. Lubchenco came to my office on November 
15, 2010. I asked her several questions and she said she would 
seek this Committee’s approval before implementing her proposal. 

The purpose of this hearing is to consider the proposal put forth 
in the President’s fiscal year 2012 budget request issued in Feb- 
ruary to totally reorganize NOAA and create a new line office 
called the Climate Service. 

Though NOAA announced its intent to create this line office in 
early 2010, this is the first time Congress has had the opportunity 
to fully examine the implications of transitioning $226 million of 
fundamental research into an operations-focused climate office. 

Over the past 18 months, I have communicated several concerns 
about this endeavor to Administrator Lubchenco. My hesitation can 
be divided into two categories, the first being the process by which 
this new climate change proposal has come into being. After our 
budget hearing on March 10th, this Committee sent a series of 
questions for the record, some of which asked about the Climate 
Service proposal and would have provided the Committee further 
information to make today’s hearing more productive. It has been 
three months since we sent those questions, and we still have not 
heard back from NOAA. It is very difficult for the Committee to 
conduct proper oversight of agencies if they are delinquent, or at 
best, evasive, in responding to Members’ inquiries. Given that the 
Administration and the Administrator have claimed that this topic 
is a high priority for her, I find it curious that these responses are 
taking this long to formulate. 

The other part of this proposal that I find troubling is the actual 
substance of NOAA’s design for a Climate Service. The foremost 
concern I have had is regarding the amount of resources NOAA is 
planning on moving from the Office of Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Research. More than half the resources of NOAA’s research enter- 
prise would be moved into a climate service. This proposal appears 
to contradict the notion that fundamental research must not be 
driven by operational demands. 
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In 2004, a research review team produced a report for NOAA’s 
Science Advisory Board that proposed consolidating research across 
NOAA into a more focused and integrated line office in order to en- 
hance cooperation and collaboration to promote research invest- 
ment in innovation. However, instead of consolidating research ac- 
tivities, NOAA’s proposal seeks to break up its research enterprise 
and move more than half of it into an operational service. 

The issue before us today is about the major reorganization of an 
agency and the impact that such reorganization will have on the 
functioning of the agency. I recognize that certain climate services 
can provide value. For example, the drought forecasts issued by the 
National Integrated Drought Information System are very useful to 
farmers, water planners, and other state and local officials. I have 
no objection to these types of products, but I hope and expect they 
will continue to provide value as part of NOAA’s existing agency 
structure. 

My objection and our objection to this proposal has been the con- 
cern that the focus to create a climate service will severely harm 
vital research at NOAA by transferring resources away from funda- 
mental science to mission-oriented research and service-driven 
products. This hearing is only the first step in the Committee’s ex- 
amination of NOAA’s proposed Climate Service. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hall follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Chairman Ralph M. Hall 

I want to welcome everyone here today for this hearing on examining NOAA’s Cli- 
mate Service proposal. 

I would first like to note my irritation about witness testimony. This Committee 
has always been very accommodating and appreciative of the busy schedules of our 
witnesses. That is why we try to give them as much time as possible. The Com- 
mittee invited NOAA more than three weeks ago. It is truly appalling that this tes- 
timony was 26 hours late and is 27 pages. 

This lack of consideration of the Committee Member’s time is not an encouraging 
sign that there is a willingness on the part of this witness or of this Administration 
to work with this Committee on important issues. I am disappointed that we have 
already started on the wrong foot. Dr. Lubchenco came to my office on November 
15th of 2010. I asked her several questions and she said she would seek our ap- 
proval before implementing her proposal. 

The purpose of this hearing is to consider the proposal put forth in the President’s 
FY 2012 Budget Request issued in February to reorganize NOAA and create a new 
line office called the Climate Service. 

Though NOAA announced its intent to create this line office in early 2010, this 
is the first time Congress has had the opportunity to fully examine the implications 
of transitioning several hundred million dollars of fundamental research into an op- 
erations-focused climate office. Over the past 18 months, I have communicated sev- 
eral concerns about this endeavor to the Administrator Lubchenco. My hesitation 
can be divided into two categories. The first being the process by which this new 
Climate Service proposal has come into being. 

After our budget hearing on March 10th, this Committee sent a series of ques- 
tions for the record, some of which asked about the Climate Service proposal and 
would have provided the Committee further information to make today’s hearing 
productive. It has been three months since we sent those questions, and we still 
have not heard back from NOAA. It is very difficult for the Committee to conduct 
proper oversight of agencies if they are delinquent — or at best evasive — in respond- 
ing to Member inquiries. Given that the Administrator has claimed that this topic 
is a high priority for her, I find it curious that these responses are taking this long 
to formulate. 

The other part of this proposal that I find troubling is the actual substance of 
NOAA’s design for a Climate Service. The foremost concern I have had is regarding 
the amount of resources NOAA is planning on moving from the Office of Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Research. More than half the resources of NOAA’s research enter- 
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prise would be moved into a climate service. This proposal appears to contradict the 
notion that fundamental research must not be driven by operational demands. 

In 2004, a Research Review Team produced a report for NOAA’s Science Advisory 
Board that proposed consolidating research across NOAA into a more focused and 
integrated line office in order to enhance cooperation and collaboration to promote 
research investment in innovation. However, instead of consolidating research ac- 
tivities, NOAA’s proposal seeks to break up its research enterprise and move more 
than half of it into an operational service. 

The issue before us today is about the major reorganization of an agency and the 
impact that such reorganization will have on the functioning of the agency. I recog- 
nize that certain climate services can provide value. 

For example, the drought forecasts issued by the National Integrated Drought In- 
formation System, are very useful to farmers, water planners, and other state and 
local officials. I have no objection to these types of products, and I hope and expect 
they will continue to provide value as part of NOAA’s existing agency structure. 

My objection to this proposal has been the concern that the focus to create a cli- 
mate service will severely harm vital research at NOAA by transferring resources 
away from fundamental science to mission-oriented research and service-driven 
products. This hearing is only the first step in the Committee’s examination of 
NOAA’s proposed Climate Service. 

I now recognize Ranking Member Johnson for five minutes for an opening state- 
ment. 

Chairman Hall. I now recognize Ranking Member Ms. Johnson 
for five minutes for an opening statement, and I yield back my 
time. 

Ms. Johnson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
you holding this hearing today to discuss the climate science and 
services of NOAA and their efforts to create a Climate Service line 
office within the agency. We will also discuss the range of services 
and products NOAA already provides for the countless numbers of 
users, including the U.S. Navy, who is with us today. 

This Committee has heard as much as, if not more than, any 
other Committee on the subject of climate change. The scientific 
evidence is strong and, in my opinion, incontrovertible. Unfortu- 
nately, despite years of hearings and support for climate science 
through both Republican and Democratic Administrations and Ma- 
jorities, it is clear that the Congress has taken a step backwards 
and allowed fear, doubt, and ignorance to undo the progress we 
were beginning to make on climate science. Instead of denying the 
existence of climate change, today we should be asking ourselves 
what we can do to help America adapt to the impacts of a changing 
climate. 

These impacts will extend far beyond mere inconvenience. For 
anyone that is more concerned about financial costs of taking ac- 
tion to prevent and adapt to climate change, I ask you to consider 
the economic impacts such as prolonged droughts and heat waves, 
increased flooding, more intense storms, species extinction and 
invasive species, sea level rise, melting polar icecaps, and mass mi- 
gration, just to name a few. 

From the tornadoes in the South, drought and fires in the West, 
and flooding in the Midwest, regardless of their relation to climate 
change, we have seen in recent months how even isolated instances 
of these phenomena can devastate economies. That said, why 
should we not want to give people the tools and information needed 
to anticipate what is to come? 

Many sectors of our society — farmers, natural resource man- 
agers, coastal resource managers, State and local government offi- 
cials, the transportation sector, and water, utility and energy com- 
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panies, just to name a few — all benefit from NOAA’s ability to pre- 
dict the intensity and duration of climate events. On the national, 
regional, and local scale, these services and products will make it 
easier for decision makers and managers to prepare and develop 
plans to respond to the various weather and climate events. 

As the demand for more climate information has grown, so has 
the need for our scientists to better understand and explain the 
various climate cycles and patterns. This is not a new need. In fact, 
in the 107th Congress, this Committee passed legislation authored 
by Mr. Hall to expand climate services by authorizing the National 
Integrated Drought Information Service, or NIDIS. It was a com- 
monsense measure, unburdened by today’s political rhetoric on cli- 
mate change. 

I hope that this hearing is not going to be another discussion 
about whether NOAA, in some underhanded way, has already es- 
tablished a Climate Service office without the consultation and ap- 
proval of Congress. Dr. Lubchenco has stated several times, both 
verbally in this Committee and in letters, that NOAA has not es- 
tablished nor implemented a Climate Service line office. To rehash 
that discussion again today would be a waste of our time and tax- 
payers’ dollars when we should be working to determine how 
NOAA can best serve the public’s need for these services. It really 
is time to move forward. 

This Committee has been discussing the creation of a Climate 
Service for the last few years now, and weighing the pros and cons 
of the different options for structuring the program. And there has 
been no shortage of input. In addition to the relevant agencies, 
many stakeholders have testified before this Committee and writ- 
ten letters, and numerous articles have been published about the 
growing need for, and the key elements of, an organized Climate 
Service. We must ensure that the services are aligned in a way 
that there is robust interagency coordination, and that the Federal 
Government is positioned to support the different regions and the 
State, local and tribal governments in their efforts. We must also 
make sure we continue to strengthen NOAA’s climate science capa- 
bilities while also delivering timely and needed services. I expect 
that we will hear a commitment and a plan from NOAA for how 
to ensure that both the research and the services are maintained, 
and that other crucial missions of the agency are not compromised. 

We may not yet agree on the mechanics, scope or scale of a pro- 
gram, but I believe we can all see the benefit of providing the indi- 
viduals, communities, governments, and businesses in our districts 
with the type of reliable long-term climate information and services 
that will reduce our vulnerability to weather and climate events. 
I would hate to look back and regard these years we have spent 
discussing this as a lost opportunity to do something good for the 
next generation. 

Thank you, Mr. Hall, and before I yield back, I would like to ask 
unanimous consent to submit a few letters of support for this Cli- 
mate Service. I have letters here. One is a bipartisan one from two 
former Under Secretaries of NOAA that preceded our current Ad- 
ministration, Vice Admiral Lautenbacher from the Bush Adminis- 
tration and James Baker from the Clinton Administration. I also 
have letters from the Southern Regional Climate Center, the 
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Desert Research Institute and the Midwestern Regional Climate 
Center. These groups and others are urging us to support the reor- 
ganization of NOAA’s proposal for the creation of Climate Service. 
Thank you, and I yield back, Mr. Hall. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Johnson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ranking Member Eddie Bernice Johnson 

Thank you, Chairman Hall. I appreciate you holding this hearing today to discuss 
the climate science and services of NOAA and their efforts to create a Climate Serv- 
ice line office within the agency. We will also discuss the range of services and prod- 
ucts NOAA already provides for countless numbers of users, including the U.S. 
Navy, who is with us today. 

This Committee has heard as much as, if not more than, any other Committee 
on the subject of climate change. The scientific evidence is strong and, in my opin- 
ion, incontrovertible. Unfortunately, despite years of hearings and support for cli- 
mate science through both Republican and Democratic Administrations and Majori- 
ties, it is clear that Congress has taken a step backwards and allowed fear, doubt, 
or ignorance to undo the progress we were beginning to make on climate change 
science. Instead of denying the existence of climate change, today we should be ask- 
ing ourselves what we can do to help Americans adapt to the impacts of a changing 
climate. 

These impacts will extend far beyond mere inconvenience. For anyone that is 
more concerned about financial costs of taking action to prevent and adapt to cli- 
mate change, I ask you to consider the economic impacts such as prolonged droughts 
and heat waves, increased flooding, more intense storms, species extinction and 
invasive species, sea level rise, melting polar ice caps, and mass migration, just to 
name a few. 

From the tornadoes in the South, drought and fires in the West, and flooding in 
the Midwest, regardless of their relation to climate change, we have seen in recent 
months how even isolated instances of these phenomena can devastate economies. 
That said, why would we not want to give people the tools and information needed 
to anticipate what is to come? 

Many sectors of our society — farmers; natural resource managers; coastal resource 
managers; State and local government officials; the transportation sector; and 
water, utility, and energy companies, just to name a few — all benefit from NOAA’s 
ability to predict the intensity and duration of climatic events. On the national, re- 
gional, and local scale, these services and products will make it easier for decision 
makers and managers to prepare and develop plans to respond to the various 
weather and climate events. 

As the demand for more climate information has grown, so has the need for our 
scientists to better understand and explain the various climate cycles and patterns. 
This is not a new need. In fact, in the 107th Congress, this Committee passed legis- 
lation authored by Mr. Hall to expand climate services by authorizing the National 
Integrated Drought Information Service or NIDIS. It was a common sense measure, 
unburdened by today’s political rhetoric on climate change. 

I hope that this hearing is not going to be another discussion about whether 
NOAA, in some underhanded way, has already established a Climate Service office 
without the consultation and approval of Congress. Dr. Lubchenco has stated sev- 
eral times, both verbally in this Committee and in letters, that NOAA has not estab- 
lished or implemented a Climate Service line office. To rehash that discussion again 
today would be a waste of our time and taxpayer dollars when we should working 
to determine how NOAA can best serve the public’s need for these services. It is 
time to move forward. 

This Committee has been discussing the creation of a Climate Service for a few 
years now, weighing the pros and cons of the different options for structuring the 
program. And there has been no shortage of input. In addition to the relevant agen- 
cies, many stakeholders have testified before this Committee and written letters, 
and numerous articles have been published about the growing need for, and the key 
elements of, an organized climate service. 

We must ensure that the services are aligned in a way that there is robust inter- 
agency coordination, and that the Federal Government is positioned to support the 
different regions and the State, local, and tribal governments in their efforts. We 
must also make sure we continue to strengthen NOAA’s climate science capabilities 
while also delivering timely and needed services. I expect that we will hear a com- 
mitment and a plan from NOAA for how to ensure that both the research and the 
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services are maintained, and that other crucial missions of the agency are not com- 
promised. 

We may not yet agree on the mechanics, scope, and scale of a program, but I be- 
lieve we can all see the benefit of providing the individuals, communities, govern- 
ments, and businesses in our districts with the type of reliable long-term climate 
information and services that will reduce our vulnerability to weather and climate 
events, I would hate to look back and regard the years we have spent discussing 
this as a lost opportunity to do something good for the next generation. 

Thank you, Chairman Hall. 

Chairman Hall. Thank you, Ms. Johnson. 

Without objection, they will be admitted. 

[The information can be found in Appendix 2.] 

Chairman Hall. The gentlelady from Texas yields back. 

If there are Members who wish to submit additional opening 
statements, your statements will be added to the record at this 
point. 

At this time I would like to introduce our witness panel. I would 
like to introduce our first of two witnesses, Dr. Jane Lubchenco. 
Prior to her service as Administrator at NOAA, Dr. Lubchenco 
served as the president of the American Society for the Advance- 
ment of Science, a professor at Harvard and Oregon State Univer- 
sity, and she was also on the Board of Directors for the National 
Science Foundation. Dr. Lubchenco was sworn in on March 20, 
2009, and this is the fourth time she has appeared before this Com- 
mittee, and I thank you for being here. I recognize you for five min- 
utes. I will not hold you to five minutes, just do your best to stay 
around it. 


STATEMENT OF JANE LUBCHENCO. 

ADMINISTRATOR, NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

Dr. Lubchenco. Thank you very much, Chairman Hall, Mem- 
bers of the Committee. It is a pleasure to be here today, and I 
greatly appreciate the opportunity to talk to you about the pro- 
posed reorganization that was included in the President’s fiscal 
year 2012 budget. This proposal would strengthen science across 
the agency, increase organizational effectiveness and create a new 
line office to allow NOAA to better meet the growing demand for 
information and services to help Americans plan for drought, pre- 
pare for floods, and support U.S. national security priorities around 
the globe. 

The proposed realignment would enable NOAA to continue to ad- 
vance our high-quality science and more readily transition sci- 
entific findings into usable services for American farmers, emer- 
gency managers, health care providers, weather-dependent busi- 
nesses, Department of Defense, and more. 

Before proceeding, I would like to again assure you that NOAA 
has not established a Climate Service. We fully understand that 
Congressional approval is needed, and I would like to apologize for 
the fact that my testimony was delayed in getting to the Com- 
mittee, and I reiterate my regret for the manner in which the con- 
versation between Congress, the Department and NOAA began. 

In February of 2010, we announced our intention to establish a 
Climate Service. That announcement did not go well, and I apolo- 
gize that we got off on the wrong foot. That announcement was in- 
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tended to mark the beginning of a dialogue with Congress. Mr. 
Hall, it is my sincerest hope that the time and effort that we have 
committed to sharing information with the Committee and re- 
sponding to your requests over the last year have begun to restore 
the good will that long characterized the relationship between 
NOAA and the Science Committee, and it is my sincere hope that 
we can continue to work together going forward to build a stronger 
science and service enterprise at NOAA. 

Few environmental factors affect our economy, ecosystems, and 
livelihoods more than weather and climate. Severe weather and cli- 
mate extremes pose risks to human health, safety and property. 
Everyone understands the influence of weather on everyday life. 
Will it be hot or cold? Do I need an umbrella? Just as weather af- 
fects our daily decisions, so too does long-term weather or climate. 
Can farmers in northeastern Minnesota grow higher-value crops 
such as soybeans on their farms? How far from the Mississippi 
River or the Gulf Coast should houses be built? Will there be 
enough water to support the anticipated growth in Atlanta suburbs 
20 years from now? NOAA’s information about climate conditions 
is essential to smart planning and to create better prepared and 
more resilient businesses and communities. 

The public is demanding more data and increasingly complex 
products at scales that are relevant to their decisions, and NOAA 
is working in concert with our partners to address these needs. A 
prime example of this, NOAA and the Western Governors Associa- 
tion are working toward a memorandum of understanding to im- 
prove the development, coordination, and dissemination of climate 
information to support the priorities and resource management de- 
cisions of western states. This MOU will build on NOAA’s long- 
standing collaboration with the Western Governors Association on 
drought services and it explicitly recognizes the need for engage- 
ment among federal agencies and non-federal partners on this 
issue. 

NOAA’s climate services are also supporting the growth of a new 
category of economic, scientific and technologic innovation, entre- 
preneurs and businesses that specialize in the provision of tailored 
climate services and products that support specific users. This 
emerging private sector climate service industry takes information 
and products generated by the public sectors, adds value and mar- 
kets them to businesses, states and the public. A roughly $1 billion 
private sector weather industry has grown up around NOAA’s 
weather services and it is expected that a similar industry will 
emerge around NOAA’s climate services. 

NOAA is acutely aware that we do not stand alone on climate. 
We are key partners in the provision of climate data and services 
with other agencies, and we recognize that to meet America’s grow- 
ing need for timely, relevant, and authoritative information will re- 
quire the concerted effort of the entire public and private climate 
enterprise. 

The idea of creating a Climate Service at NOAA is not new. The 
concept first surfaced in the 1970s and took hold in the Bush Ad- 
ministration when Vice Admiral Lautenbacher recognized NOAA 
could not support the Nation’s rising demand for NOAA’s climate 
services within our existing organizational structure where in our 
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core climate science information and service activities are distrib- 
uted across multiple line offices, thus inhibiting our ability to effi- 
ciently target and deploy our resources and efforts. 

To resolve these inefficiencies and to meet the needs of the pub- 
lic, Administrator Lautenbacher announced his intent to establish 
a Climate Service organization in NOAA in 2008. Under my tenure 
at NOAA, we built upon the work he began and formally proposed 
an internal agency reorganization to consolidate the management 
of climate-related programs. This proposal would consolidate man- 
agement, capture material efficiencies, and provide enhanced 
traceability and transparency across our climate activities, thus 
providing an efficient and effective research to service enterprise at 
NOAA. Throughout this process, NOAA has worked with the 
brightest minds on institutional planning and administration to de- 
sign and implement a proposed reorganization. These principles 
and options were informed by recommendations from NOAA’s 
Science Advisory Board, the Science Advisory Board’s Climate 
Working Group, and a broad array of other interests including the 
National Academy of Public Administration panel that was formed 
at the request of Congress. After careful review, and as detailed in 
my written testimony, it was determined that the option that 
strengthens and maintains our Office of Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Research while establishing a separate Climate Service line office 
was the best solution. It minimizes disruption to Weather Service 
operations. It strengthens science across the agency and best aligns 
climate science with service delivery. Throughout, NOAA’s SAB 
and our Climate Working Group actively considered the Nation’s 
need for climate services and NOAA’s climate capabilities and 
shortcomings. 

Mr. Hall, we both care deeply about NOAA and about the science 
that occurs in NOAA. Science is the foundation of all that we do, 
and a cornerstone of this proposal is to strengthen OAR and NOAA 
science more broadly to support our mission and our services. In 
addition, this proposal would not diminish our investment in re- 
search and it would not move resources away from non-climate pro- 
grams in OAR or other NOAA offices or programs. Similarly, none 
of NOAA’s climate or other research capabilities is diminished by 
the proposed reorganization, and we don’t propose any funda- 
mental changes to the balance of internal versus external funding. 

The proposal would open the door for OAR to turn its attention 
to incubating solutions to tomorrow’s long-term science challenges, 
to integrating agency- wide science portfolio and driving NOAA 
science and technology innovation. OAR’s ability to conduct long- 
term world-class research observation and modeling exemplified 
most recently in our contribution to the Deepwater Horizon re- 
sponse makes this line office instrumental to achieving our long- 
term vision. OAR would be positioned to lead crucial research and 
integrate collective capabilities across NOAA. 

I am grateful that you, Mr. Hall, and the Committee Members 
have such a passion for our scientific enterprise. We share that 
with you, and we are committed to working closely with you to 
strengthen science at NOAA. I believe that our proposal embraces 
the highest standards of scientific excellence and integrity, and last 
week we released NOAA’s draft scientific integrity policy for public 
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comment. Its purpose is to ensure a continued culture of scientific 
excellence and integrity at NOAA, and it explicitly prohibits science 
managers from suppressing or censoring scientific findings. 

In summary, then, our proposal would allow NOAA to better en- 
able Americans to make informed investment choices, build private 
sector jobs, grow a climate service-oriented sector of the economy, 
and create resilient communities while refocusing and strength- 
ening NOAA’s capacity for high-quality transformational research 
across the agency. I know that strengthening NOAA’s science is an 
issue on which the Committee shares our strong commitment and 
we are grateful for your support. We look forward to working with 
the Committee to continue to advance NOAA’s mission-focused 
science enterprise as we move forward. I believe that this is the 
right solution for NOAA and it is a good thing for American tax- 
payers, businesses, and for Congress. It does not grow government. 
It is not regulatory in nature nor does it cost American taxpayers 
any additional money. This is a proposal to do the job that Con- 
gress and the American public have asked NOAA to do but to do 
it better. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Lubchenco follows:] 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF DR. JANE LUBCHENCO, 
ADMINISTRATOR, NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

Chairman Hall, Ranking Member Johnson, and Members ofthe Committee, before 
I begin my testimony, I would like to thank you for the leadership, interest, and 
support that you have shown the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
(NOAA), one of the Nation’s premier Earth science and service agencies. I am hon- 
ored to be here as the Under Secretary of Commerce for Oceans and Atmosphere 
at NOAA to discuss the proposed reorganization that was included in the Presi- 
dent’s Fiscal Year (FY) 2012 budget. This proposal would strengthen science across 
the agency, increase organizational efficiencies, and create a new Climate Service 
Line Office at KOAA — to allow us to better meet the growing demand for climate 
information and services on climatic conditions and long-term forecasts that are 
vital to America’s businesses and communities. I would like to emphasize upfront 
that this reorganization is a proposal, and NOAA has not created a new Line Office. 

Summary 

NOAA’s short-term weather forecasts of conditions on an hourly basis to about 
two weeks out are a key component of our mission to protect American lives and 
property. Likewise, NOAA’s long-range weather and seasonal forecasts, also known 
as climate forecasts, inform advance planning decisions, from weeks to months 
ahead of time, that allow for a rapid response to the onset of events such as severe 
storms, droughts, and floods. 

Although many people think very long term when they hear the word “climate,” 
climate simply picks up where weather leaves off. “Climate services” refer to fore- 
casts of conditions any time in the future beyond two weeks. For more than a cen- 
tury, NOAA has provided information about the weather, by way of short-term fore- 
casts of less than two weeks, and about the climate through long-range forecasts 
from two weeks to seasons or years out. For example, NOAA’s climate forecasts, in- 
cluding seasonal precipitation and drought outlooks, are helping firefighters in 
Texas prepare for and respond to this record wildfire season. These data and prod- 
ucts are not just critical to Americans when it comes to saving lives and property; 
NOAA’s information is being used by businesses, industry, and governments to 
make smart investments in the economy and infrastructure. For example, just one 
of NOAA’s information tools is helping the U.S. home building industry save an esti- 
mated $300 million per year in construction costs alone, by using NOAA’s tempera- 
ture trend information to design cost-effective building foundations. 

Americans also depend on NOAA’s climate information to reduce their risk to nat- 
ural hazards (such as drought and flooding) and to take advantage of opportunities 
to use scarce resources more efficiently (such as reducing irrigation schedules during 
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periods of above-normal precipitation). And they are now demanding more data and 
increasingly complex products in a timely manner that, in turn, requires advanced 
scientific study. Appendix A ofthis testimony provides examples of the impressive 
growth in demand for NOAA’s climate service, as well as additional examples of the 
types of services and data requests NOAA receives. 

NOAA cannot meet the Nation’s increased demand for this information with our 
current organizational structure. Our core climate science, information, and service 
activities are distributed across multiple line offices and therein inhibit our ability 
to efficiently target and deploy our resources and efforts. To address these adminis- 
trative inefficiencies, the Department of Commerce and NOAA proposed an internal 
agency reorganization to consolidate the management of our climate-related pro- 
grams, laboratories, and centers in a new NOAA Climate Service. Appendix B out- 
lines the extensive criteria used to evaluate the various options for organizational 
structure of a climate service within NOAA, and reviews the analysis of the various 
options not selected. This effort was initiated under George W. Bush’s Administra- 
tion, and it has been highly vetted by a diverse array of organizational experts, sci- 
entists, NOAA’s own Science Advisory Board (SAB), and, at the request of Congress, 
the National Academy of Public Administration (NAPA). 

The Climate Service Line Office at NOAA would be a single point of contact in 
NOAA to provide credible, useful, and timely information products. It would work 
with the broader climate service enterprise, including other Federal, State, and local 
government agencies, the academic community, and the private sector to provide 
businesses, communities, and resource managers with services and information for 
decision making. The proposed Climate Service Line Office at NOAA would improve 
NOAA’s organization, such that the agency can be a more accessible, transparent, 
and collaborative partner to achieve the agency’s climate goals and to ensure that 
all Americans’ needs for climate information are met. In doing so, NOAA’s reorga- 
nization would also support economic innovation and entrepreneurship. This in- 
cludes supporting development of the private sector climate services industry emerg- 
ing around NOAA’s climate information, in much the same way that the roughly 
$1 billion plus private sector weather industry has grown up around NOAA’s weath- 
er data and services. Please see Appendix C for a description of the many benefits 
the proposed Climate Service Line Office at NOAA would provide. 

A cornerstone of this reorganization is strengthening the Office of Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Research (OAR) and NOAA science more broadly to advance our scientific 
understanding and develop new technology to support NOAA’s mission and services. 
NOAA’s proposal embraces the highest standards of scientific excellence and integ- 
rity. In doing so, our proposed reorganization would preserve, strengthen, and inte- 
grate the existing solid foundation of science across the agency, advance innovative 
and transformational research and development, and incubate solutions to NOAA’s 
next grand science challenges. I know this is an issue on which the Committee 
shares our strong commitment, and we are grateful for your support. We look for- 
ward to working with the Committee to continue to advance NOAA’s mission-fo- 
cused science enterprise as we move forward. 

The proposed reorganization is good government. It comes at no additional cost 
to the American taxpayer, and would sustain NOAA’s scientific research capabilities 
and focus them on these new challenges. In short, Americans are demanding more 
and better products to help them prepare for severe weather events and other haz- 
ards, and NOAA is proposing to more efficiently use the resources we receive to ad- 
vance our science and improve our delivery of services to the public. 

Climate, Weather, and Service Products 

The Nation has relied on climate information and services for decades, in the 
same way we have relied on weather information (like severe weather forecasts and 
warnings) and other weather services. Throughout history, as well as today, people 
around the country and the world use climate information to minimize risks and 
maximize opportunities across a diversity of sectors. Weather information is short 
term, provided in hourly to roughly two-week forecasts. Many think of climate as 
far into the future, but in fact, climate picks up where weather leaves off at about 
the two-week mark. Climate services, like weather services but on a longer time 
scale, generally from two weeks out to seasons and beyond, are rooted in historical 
records of temperature, precipitation, storms, sea level, ice coverage, and related 
oceanic and atmospheric processes. Climate services are easily accessible and pro- 
vide timely scientific data and information about the climate that help people make 
informed decisions in their lives, businesses, and communities. For decades, NOAA 
has been at the forefront of advancing climate science and delivering climate infor- 
mation products. Specific examples of NOAA’s climate products include: 
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• Seasonal Atlantic and Pacific basin hurricane outlooks, 

• Seasonal Outlooks (three-month) for precipitation and temperature, 

• Seasonal to weekly drought outlooks, 

• Monthly U.S. and global climate summaries, 

• Annual State of the Climate reports, 

• Annual Arctic Report Card updates, 

• Sea Level Rise predictions, 

• Climate projections and scenarios about future climate conditions. 

As NOAA’s climate science and services continue to mature, we should be better 
able to keep people out of harm’s way, and enable them to plan for their commu- 
nities’ future and make smart business investments. 

The Overarching Goals of the Reorganization Proposal 

In the President’s FY 2012 budget to Congress, the Secretary of Commerce pro- 
posed a budget-neutral reorganization of NOAA to improve its ability to provide 
Americans with information and services that will help them prepare for natural 
hazards and to make informed decisions. 

The proposal outlines two major objectives essential to achieving this goal: (1) im- 
prove NOAA’s ability to efficiently and effectively respond to the Nation’s increasing 
demands for climate information, consistent with the Department of Commerce’s 
(DOC) authority under the National Climate Program Act (15 U.S.C. §2901, et seq.); 
and (2) strategically renew and strengthen the agenda of the Office of Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Research’s (OAR), NOAA’s core research organization, making it a for- 
ward-looking charge to — incubate solutions to long-term science challenges, inte- 
grate an agency-wide science portfolio, and drive science and technology innovation. 
The reorganization would allow NOAA to better execute its mission, legislative man- 
dates, and funding in a more effective, and transparent manner, It would consoli- 
date NOAA’s existing, widely dispersed climate capabilities under a single Line Of- 
fice management structure to better organize NOAA to respond to the Nation’s rap- 
idly increasing demand for climate information and services. 

This strategic aligmnent of climate assets will allow NOAA to improve its ability 
to provide the reliable and authoritative climate data, information, and decision- 
support services that Americans seek through a centralized, coherent, unified struc- 
ture that will better facilitate coordination with other federal, state, local, and tribal 
partners. NOAA recognizes that no one federal agency, nor the Federal Government 
alone, can meet the Nation’s need for climate science and services. This proposal 
would improve NOAA’s organization such that the agency can be a more accessible, 
transparent, and collaborative partner. NOAA will continue to rely on govern- 
mental, academic, and private sector partnerships to ensure that all Americans’ 
needs for climate information are met. 

We are not requesting an increase in funds to implement this proposed organiza- 
tional change. Equally important, the proposal does not move resources away from 
non-climate programs in OAR, or other NOAA offices or programs, to fund the Cli- 
mate Service Line Office at NOAA. We are simply proposing to use existing climate- 
related funds and assets more effectively. In the same way, none of NOAA’s climate 
or other research capabilities is diminished by the proposed reorganization. In fact, 
the proposal would free OAR to renew its focus on other innovative long-term re- 
search priorities across the agency, much as it has focused on and matured climate 
science over the past four decades, bringing it to the point that it is now ready to 
be more closely aligned with services, Furthermore, we do not propose any funda- 
mental change to the balance of internal versus extramural funding, pending Con- 
gressional appropriation, Much like you would tune up your car’s engine to obtain 
better performance, we are proposing to “tune up” our agency so we can better meet 
our Congressional mandates to provide Americans with climate information for 
smart decision making. 

Scope and Demand for NOAA’s Climate Services 

Few environmental factors affect our economy, ecosystems, and livelihoods more 
than weather and climate. Severe weather and climatic extremes pose risks to 
human health, safety and property. Apart from the extremes, everyone understands 
the influence of weather on everyday life. Will it be hot or cold, windy or calm? Do 
I need an umbrella? Just as weather affects our daily decisions, so too does climate. 
Can farmers in northeastern Minnesota grow soybeans on their farms? How far 
from the Mississippi River or the Gulf Coast should houses be built? Will there be 
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enough water to support the anticipated growth in Atlanta’s suburbs 20 years from 
now? Information about climate conditions is essential to smart planning, and to 
create better prepared and more resilient businesses and communities. NOAA’s cli- 
mate capabilities have matured significantly and grown in sophistication over the 
past 40 years. Today, more Americans than ever before depend upon this essential 
information to make decisions. The public is now demanding more data and increas- 
ingly complex products at scales that are relevant to them. Detailed accounts of the 
volume and scope of requests for NOAA’s climate service products are provided in 
Appendix A. 

Creating Opportunities for the Private Sector 

NOAA’s climate services are supporting the growth of a new category of economic, 
scientific and technology innovation: entrepreneurs and businesses that specialize in 
the provision of tailored climate services and products that support specific users. 
This emerging private sector climate service industry utilizes information and prod- 
ucts generated by the public sector, adds value, and markets them to businesses and 
the public in much the same way as the existing private sector weather services in- 
dustry. For example, private sector service providers use NOAA’s long-term tem- 
perature and precipitation records to develop tailored products to help the energy 
sector plan for electricity demand and water availability. An explicit goal of the pro- 
posed Climate Service Line Office at NOAA is sustained engagement with the pri- 
vate sector to ensure that all of NOAA’s climate data and products are easily acces- 
sible and supporting the development of this emerging market with tremendous 
growth potential. A roughly billion dollar private sector weather industry has grown 
up around NOAA’s weather services, and it is expected that a similar private sector 
climate industry will emerge in coordination with NOAA’s climate services. 

History of NOAA’s Climate Services and Existing Congressional Authoriza- 
tion 

One of NOAA’s longest and proudest legacies is that of being a leader in the field 
of climate science and service delivery. NOAA maintains the official U.S. and global 
climate data record, produces operational seasonal forecasts that include drought 
and flood outlooks, maintains the longest continuous data record of carbon dioxide 
measurements, and operates more than 50 percent of global ocean observation plat- 
forms, as well as other environmental sensors that span the globe. We have Nobel 
Prize-winning scientists who collaborate with peers from around the world to ad- 
vance our knowledge of the planet’s ever-changing climate system using data from 
observations and models. 

In 1978, Congress had the foresight to see that climate information was important 
to the Nation, and officially passed the National Climate Program Act, which stated, 
“It is the purpose of the Congress in this Act to establish a national climate program 
that will assist the Nation and the world to understand and respond to natural and 
man-induced climate processes and their implications.” This legislation also recog- 
nized NOAA’s role, within the Department of Commerce, as the leading provider of 
climate information and services. With this charge from Congress, NOAA has been 
actively working to help society understand, plan for, and respond to climate varia- 
bility and change. NOAA is committed to providing a suite of relevant climate 
science and services to help governments, businesses, and communities to manage 
their risks and take advantage of new opportunities. NOAA’s climate capabilities 
are focused in core areas: 

• Climate Observations and Monitoring to describe and understand the state of 
the climate system through integrated observations, monitoring, data steward- 
ship; 

• Climate Research and Modeling to understand and predict climate variability 
and change in time frames ranging from weeks to a century; and 

• Climate Information Services to improve society’s ability to plan and respond 
to climate variability and climate change. 

Congress and this Committee have long recognized NOAA’s leadership and capac- 
ities in the development and delivery of climate science and services, The Global Cli- 
mate Change Research Act, the National Climate Program Act, the National Weath- 
er Service Organic Act, and the National Integrated Drought Information System 
Act (NIDIS) not only underpin the strong federal interagency climate science enter- 
prise that has advanced the U.S.’ and world’s understanding of the Earth system, 
but also provide NOAA its foundational authorities to advance climate science and 
develop and deliver the climate services that serve the Nation. Over time, as our 
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understanding of the climate system has improved, NOAA has worked with and 
alongside its partners to transition NOAA data into climate services that support 
a broad range of decision makers. NOAA’s NIDIS program is an excellent example 
of how our environmental information services can be critical to local decision mak- 
ers, farmers, ranchers, energy producers, resource managers, and emergency re- 
sponders. NIDIS demonstrates how our understanding of the climate system has ad- 
vanced to the point where we can begin to develop regional climate services, and 
it holds repeated endorsements for the value of its services from a broad range of 
groups, including the Western Governors Association. 

In its most recent recognition of NOAA’s important role in climate science and 
services, Congress called for an expert panel ofthe National Academy of Public Ad- 
ministration (NAPA) to conduct a study of organizational options for the develop- 
ment of a Climate Service in NOAA . 1 The Panel of private and public sector busi- 
ness and administrative experts concluded that NOAA’s assessment of user demand 
is accurate, but the business processes that NOAA has employed to meet this de- 
mand, including matrix management, were beneficial but largely inadequate. Next, 
they reviewed a broad range of organizational options specific to optimizing NOAA’s 
ability to develop and deliver climate services. Ultimately, NAPA concluded that a 
Climate Service Line Office at NOAA would be needed for the agency to adequately 
respond to the increasing demand for climate information, and provided some valu- 
able recommendations for its design and implementation. 

Challenges of NOAA’s Current Organization 

Today, climate science and service capacities are distributed across five Line Of- 
fices at NOAA, resulting in bureaucratic inefficiencies, no clear access point to 
NOAA’s climate information for users, and missed opportunities for synergies be- 
tween scientific advances and fast-evolving services. Historically, this was less of a 
problem, as service development and delivery was less in demand, However, grow- 
ing demand for advanced climate services has highlighted the limitations of NOAA’s 
current organizational structure. Scientific, industry, government and public con- 
cerns about natural hazards such as floods and drought are fueling the tremendous 
growth in the demand for climate-related information from NOAA. All sectors of so- 
ciety are faced with the need to better understand and anticipate the impacts of cli- 
mate variability and change in order to make more informed decisions and be com- 
petitive at home and abroad. 

Existing Structure Is Unable to Keep Pace With Demand 

Through our existing network of laboratories, data centers, programs, and oper- 
ational assets distributed throughout the agency, NOAA responds to millions of an- 
nual requests for climate information. However, under our current distributed orga- 
nizational structure for climate science and services, the rapidly increasing user de- 
mand is outpacing NOAA’s capacity to effectively deliver requested products and in- 
formation and exceeding NOAA’s ability to meet or be responsive to future needs. 

NOAA stakeholders who want access to our information have expressed frustra- 
tion that they do not know who to go to as we have too many points of entry for 
climate information. For example, although the Climate Prediction Center produces 
the seasonal forecasts, information on historical climate is kept at the National Cli- 
matic Data Centers. It is reasonable for a stakeholder to include seasonal pre- 
dictions and trends in a single request to NOAA, but they currently need to go 
through two different Line Offices to get this information. As another example, 
coastal managers looking for information on sea level rise will need to work with 
the National Oceanographic Data Center in the National Environmental Satellite, 
Data and Information Service (NESDIS) to find the data, the Climate Program Of- 
fice in OAR and the regional climate services director in the National Climatic Data 
Center for information on grants and partners, and our labs in OAR, including the 
Geophysical Fluid Dynamics Laboratory and the Earth System Research Labora- 
tory, for the models that help us understand future sea level trends. The single 
point of entry that the Climate Service Line Office at NOAA will provide is obvi- 
ously needed. 

Numerous external studies by NOAA’s Science Advisory Board (SAB), the National 
Academies, NAPA, and others have reiterated the Nation’s demand for easy-to-find, 
reliable, and understandable information and products ahout climate variability and 
change. A centralized Climate Service Line Office at NOAA will increase the agen- 


1 U.S. Congress, House, Conference Committee Report to Accompany Consolidated Appropria- 
tions Act, 2010, 111th Congress, 1st Session, 2009, Report 111-366. 
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cy’s ability to anticipate, understand and provide the information Americans need 
to meet the challenge of being competitive and resilient in the climate of the future 
by incorporating relevant climate knowledge in their decision making today. 

A New Organizational Structure Is Needed 

Reorganizing NOAA’s existing climate capabilities under a single Line Office will 
create a more integrated and efficient organization to better respond to these critical 
needs at the national and local level, and allow the agency to make key contribu- 
tions in the development and delivery of climate science and services. Creating one 
office will establish a stronger position for NOAA to conduct its climate research, 
monitoring and assessment work in a coordinated fashion. It will also create a visi- 
ble and easy-to-find single point of entry for people to access NOAA’s science and 
service assets; enable improved information sharing and more productive partner- 
ships with federal agencies, local governments, private industry and other users and 
stakeholders; and further increase transparency. 

Since NOAA was established in 1970, its broad array of climate science and serv- 
ices has developed independently within each Line Office to meet each of their spe- 
cific user needs and Congressional mandates. NOAA’s existing framework for cli- 
mate activities was established before the potential of climate services was fully rec- 
ognized, and it is not optimized for efficient or coordinated climate service delivery. 
The oversight and management of this network of labs, centers and programs re- 
mains a decentralized.and loosely organized enterprise. NAPA specifically addressed 
the issue of current cross-line coordination efforts in their report. For the past eight 
years, NOAA has used a matrix management system to integrate climate activities 
across the agency. The NAPA review stated: 

The introduction of matrix management and the creation ofthe Climate Goal Team 
were thoughtful and significant investments to respond to demand by improving per- 
formance across NOAA’s distributed network of climate activities. Matrix manage- 
ment has helped improve alignment across a range of activities and organizational 
stovepipes. 

NOAA has maximized the use of matrix management, but the rising demand for 
climate services requires NOAA to take additional action. NAPA concluded: 

A major challenge of [NOAA’s] Climate Goal Team has ultimately been its lack of 
consolidated management control of personnel and budgets . . . This has limited 
NOAA’s ability to meet strategic climate objectives, and the agency has cited it as 
an important reason for why it proposed creation of a Climate Service. 

NOAA has delivered science and services for decades, responds to thousands of 
direct requests per week, and serves data to tens of thousands of users per month 
via the Internet; however, the reality is that NOAA must improve our information 
and service delivery in order to meet the rapidly increasing public demand in this 
area. We have every reason to expect that demand will continue to increase in the 
future as people, business, and communities begin to more fully utilize environ- 
mental information, including climate forecasts, in their daily decision making. 

Organizational structures have many virtues, and the major virtue NOAA will 
achieve here is accountability. During listening sessions and engagement activities 
across the Nation, across sectors, and across stakeholder groups, climate services is 
repeatedly raised as the number one area where people would like more from 
NOAA. However, despite this overwhelming demand and business case for our work, 
there is currently no position within NOAA that is accountable for the performance 
of our climate portfolio, resulting in ad hoc coordination and integration among dedi- 
cated NOAA employees who are willing and eager to step outside their traditional 
management boundaries to advance NOAA’s climate science and services. As any 
business will tell you, however, this model has its limitations. Strong, focused lead- 
ership that is committed to executing a unified vision is central to any successful 
business. This is one of the key conclusions of the NAPA Panel, which was com- 
prised not of climate scientists, but of business leaders and administrative experts 
who recognized this as NOAA’s key challenge in growing our service delivery abili- 
ties. 

How NOAA Arrived at the Reorganization Proposal 

The idea of creating a Climate Service Line Office at NOAA is not new. The con- 
cept first surfaced in the early 1970s, not long after NOAA was established, and 
later gained prominence and traction in NOAA during the George W. Bush Adminis- 
tration. The Bush Administration turned the Nation’s attention towards the need 
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for a Climate Service entity within the Federal Government, and supported rooting 
its foundation within NOAA. Dr. John Marburger, President Bush’s Chief Science 
Advisor, also supported the establishnlent of a Climate Service and wrote in a letter 
to the Honorable Senator Inouye that, “given its distinctive observational assets, as- 
sessment and prediction capacity, and service delivery capabilities, the functions of 
a National Climate Service clearly require a leadership role for NOAA.” Ultimately 
it was Vice Admiral Conrad C. Lautenbacher, Jr., U.S. Navy (Ret.), the previous 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Oceans and Atmosphere and NOAA Administrator 
under President George W. Bush, who first announced the agency’s intent to create 
a Climate Service organization in NOAA. 

Vice Admiral Lautenbacher made great advancements in promoting cross-Line Of- 
fice integration within NOAA by implementing a matrix management system. Upon 
initiating matrix management, the Vice Admiral wrote in a NOAA memorandum 
that one of his first and highest priorities under that system was climate. Through- 
out the course of the previous Administration, the Vice Admiral oversaw a level of 
coordination on climate that has had an enduring benefit within NOAA and 
strengthened NOAA’s climate science and services enterprise. However, over time 
the Bush Administration leadership recognized that matrix management alone was 
insufficient to ensure NOAA was positioned to support the Nation’s climate service 
needs. Thus, in 2008, Administrator Lautenbacher announced his intent to establish 
a Climate Service Line Office in NOAA. 

In addition, from 2008 to 2009, the NOAA SAB and its Climate Working Group 
(CWG) undertook an effort to compare and contrast specific options for the develop- 
ment of a National Climate Service — a broad enterprise of agencies, including 
NOAA, and organizations comprised of users, researchers and information pro- 
viders. This effort resulted in the June 5, 2009, SAB report entitled Options for De- 
veloping a National Climate Service. The SAB’s report concluded that each option 
had significant strengths and weaknesses and that no option was viewed as an ideal 
option for a National Climate Service. The report did not make specific rec- 
ommendations as to how NOAA should reorganize its own internal climate capabili- 
ties. Among its findings, however, the SAB clearly stated, “The current NOAA orga- 
nization is not well-suited to the development of a unified climate services function. 
Greater connectivity between weather and climate functions and between research, 
operations and users is required.” Later, NAPA endorsed both this and the previous 
Administration’s conclusions and decision to establish a climate service organization 
in NOAA. As noted above, NAPA agreed that the previous Administration made sig- 
nificant progress towards integrating NOAA’s climate assets through matrix man- 
agement. Ultimately, however, NAPA supported the assessment of both the previous 
and current administrations: matrix management alone is not sufficient to strategi- 
cally align NOAA’s assets towards our climate service objectives. 

Upon arriving at NOAA, I had the opportunity to continue to build on the large 
body of information and analysis that had been done on the issue of a climate serv- 
ice organization in NOAA. Ever since the previous Administration’s decision to es- 
tablish a Climate Service organization, NOAA and external groups have been en- 
gaged in efforts to further develop the specific design and implementation consider- 
ations for a Climate Service. NOAA has both been working internally to further 
scope out the concept, as well as externally to gather input from its partners, in- 
cluding federal, state and local agencies, Congress, business and industry, the aca- 
demic community, and non-governmental organizations. NOAA has held dozens of 
roundtables with our partners and constituents to discuss their needs for climate 
services. In addition, at Congress’ request, NOAA commissioned NAPA to conduct 
the aforementioned study of organizational options for delivering climate services, 
which included its own extensive stakeholder and partner engagement process. Only 
after serious considerations and deliberations, a specific proposal was developed that 
outlined the NOAA programs that should be included in the Climate Service Line 
Office at NOAA. 

Options Considered 

There has been significant analysis and discussion both internal to NOAA and 
among external groups about the best organizational structure for a climate service 
in NOAA. The breadth of expertise and interests represented and the time that was 
afforded for these discussions was tremendously beneficial to the formulation of 
NOAA’s proposed reorganization. DOC and NOAA have taken such discussions and 
the ideas they have generated very seriously. In response, NOAA has worked with 
some of the brightest minds on institutional planning and administration, service 
delivery, stakeholder involvement, and climate science to develop, evaluate and inte- 
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grate the many ideas that have arisen from these discussions into the proposed re- 
organization contained in the President’s FY 2012 Budget Request. 

Under Vice Admiral Lautenbacher’s leadership, NOAA worked with private sector 
management experts for two years to study NOAA’s structure for climate activities. 
In addition, NOAA’s internal management developed numerous strategy documents 
that have been the foundation of the work that has followed under my tenure. Prior 
to developing a suite of options to consider, NOAA set out several design principles 
for all reorganization options that would be considered. These principles, and the 
subsequent options evaluated were informed by the recommendations received from 
our SAB and a variety of other internal and external sources of input and advice. 
The specific principles NOAA set out to guide its development of options included 
the following: 

• Although various programs and activities would be consolidated, renamed, and 
managed collectively, any reorganization could not initiate or create new pro- 
grams or activities not provided for in NOAA’s existing authorizations and ap- 
propriations; 

• All realigned activities in the current year would continue to be funded at Con- 
gressionally directed levels; 

• The reorganization would not increase or decrease the NOAA Full-Time Equiva- 
lent (FTE) or billet allocation, or require any relocation of employees; 

• The reorganization would not require any physical relocation of programs or 
labs, or require any new facilities to accommodate this reorganization; 

• Result in a zero sum realignment of funds within the current NOAA budget; 
and 

• Not increase the size of NOAA overhead. 

Adhering to these principles, NOAA subsequently developed and analyzed four po- 
tential organizational structures to reorganize existing NOAA climate assets against 
a set of design criteria. All options considered were budget neutral, none grew the 
size of headquarters, and all had no impact on funding for NOAA’s science portfolio. 
These options included: (a) consolidating major climate science and service assets 
in the National Weather Service, (b) consolidating major climate science and service 
assets in a new Climate Service Line Office and eliminating OAR by moving its re- 
search into relevant Line Offices, (c) consolidating major climate science and service 
assets in OAR, and (d) maintaining OAR and consolidating major climate science 
and service assets in a new Climate Service Line Office. More information on the 
design criteria and analysis of options that were not selected can be found in Appen- 
dix B. 

NOAA’s Proposal 

After careful review against the design criteria outlined in Appendix B, and con- 
sideration of all input received, including from the SAB, NAPA, and a breadth of 
internal and external experts, NOAA determined that the option that strengthens 
and maintains OAR while establishing a separate Climate Service Line Office was 
paramount. The proposal is equally focused on and committed to strengthening and 
integrating NOAA’s science enterprise and advancing the vision of OAR. The estab- 
lishment of a separate Climate Service Line Office and maintenance of OAR, as a 
research-focused Line Office had numerous benefits as compared to the other op- 
tions. OAR will continue to serve as NOAA’s centralized research Line Office, serv- 
ing all of NOAA by supporting and producing preeminent research and technology 
innovation that advances NOAA’s mission. Because high-quality climate science is 
at the core of climate services, housing both climate science and services under one 
organizational structure will allow NOAA to better transition climate research find- 
ings into usable information and services that help businesses and communities 
make more informed economic decisions and safeguard lives and property. Since cli- 
mate services are rapidly evolving, it is beneficial that the climate science and serv- 
ice development go hand in hand in order to develop products and services that can 
evolve and be initiated rapidly when needed in response to scientific information as 
it emerges. The continuous advancements in climate science demand a close prox- 
imity to the service, not only so that those advancements can constantly improve 
products (science push), but also so that the users can be asking new questions of 
the science (user pull). More information on the efficiencies that would be gained 
through this proposal, and the benefits that would be produced can be found in Ap- 
pendix C. 

Under NOAA’s proposal, the building blocks of the proposed Climate Service Line 
Office would be drawn from three existing NOAA Line Offices: 
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• From OAR: The Geophysical Fluid Dynamics Laboratory, the Climate Program 
Office, and from the Earth System Research Laboratory — the Chemical Sciences 
Division, the Global Monitoring Division, the Physical Sciences Division; 

• From NESDIS: The three data centers — the National Climatic Data Center 
(NCDC),the National Oceanographic Data Center and the National Geophysical 
Data Center; and 

• From NWS: The Climate Prediction Center, and management responsibilities 
for climate observing networks including the Tropical Atmosphere Ocean (TAO) 
array and the modernization of the Historical Climate Network (HCN-m). 

There will not be any programmatic changes to the National Ocean Service, the 
National Marine Fisheries Service, or the Office of Marine and Aviation Operations. 
It is important to point out that NOAA is aware that we must do more than simply 
reorganize our assets. For example, the nation is looking to NOAA for linkages be- 
tween weather and climate, coasts and climate, and living marine resources and cli- 
mate. This will require close working relationships between the new climate office 
and our other Line Offices, and although the Climate Service Line Office would take 
a leadership role, meeting these challenges effectively is a NOAA-wide endeavor. 

The proposed Climate Service Line Office structure reflects NOAA’s response to 
the needs of numerous demands for climate services, so that the agency can: (1) pro- 
mote integration of NOAA’s climate science and service assets; (2) heighten the ac- 
cessibility and visibility of NOAA’s climate services for our partners and users; and 
(3) allow NOAA to more efficiently address user and partner needs compared to our 
current distributed structure. To make this new organization successful, it will en- 
compass a core set of longstanding NOAA capabilities with proven success, including 
climate observations, research, modeling, predictions and projections, assessments, 
and service delivery infrastructure. NOAA envisions the proposed Climate Service 
Line Office providing a single point of entry for people to access NOAA’s information 
assets, and enabling improved information sharing and more productive partner- 
ships with a broader enterprise that includes: federal agencies, local governments, 
private industry, other users, and stakeholders. To help realize this broader enter- 
prise, NOAA is co-chairing (along with U.S. Geological Survey and the Office of 
Science and Technology Policy) a Roundtable on Climate Information and Services 
under the auspices of the National Science and Technology Council. 

NOAA’s proposed reorganization also maintains the highest standards of scientific 
integrity for all NOAA science and seeks to strengthen and integrate science across 
the agency. Through the reorganization NOAA is seizing the opportunity to refocus 
OAR’s efforts to incubate solutions to tomorrow’s long-term science challenges, to in- 
tegrate an agency-wide science portfolio, and to drive NOAA science and technology 
innovation. For example, OAR provides: the next-generation weather prediction and 
forecast tools, including the Multi-function Phased Array Radar (MP AR) that pro- 
vides a data refresh every 43 seconds versus traditional radar refresh rates of every 
three minutes; new research platforms such as the dedicated Okeanos Explorer that 
help us better understand what is happening under the ocean; and an Earth System 
Prediction Capability that is a NOAA-wide planning effort to identify future needs 
for environmental predictions. Realigning OAR and strengthening science across the 
agency is a core component of the proposed reorganization. 

To further ensure that NOAA’s commitment to continuing to develop leading-edge 
climate science is strengthened, a climate senior scientist position is included in the 
reorganization proposal. This position would ensure sound business practices where- 
in climate science informs, but does not prescribe, decision making, and decision 
making informs climate science but does not prescribe research priorities. Addition- 
ally, this position will be key to ensuring the highest standards of data quality are 
employed for climate science and services. 

In contrast to the NWS model, where science and service (or operations) are 
housed in separate Line Offices, NOAA does not envision a service delivery compo- 
nent for the Climate Service Line Office that is remotely near the scale of the NWS 
with its 122 local forecast offices and other regional infrastructure. In fact, the re- 
search and science component of the proposed Climate Service Line Office is ex- 
pected to continue to be much larger than its services component, where NOAA in- 
tends to employ approaches leveraging outside assets. Within NOAA, we will con- 
tinue leveraging the service delivery infrastructure of the NWS and other partners 
like the Regional Integrated Sciences and Assessments (RISAs), Regional Climate 
Centers. State climatologists, Sea Grant extension, Coastal Services Centers, Na- 
tional Marine Sanctuaries, and other parts of NOAA. Given the growing demands 
for climate information from business, we are working with private sector compa- 
nies that are providing climate information today or are interested in developing 
this line of business. The latter approach is much akin to the relationship between 
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the National Weather Service and the vibrant private weather community that ex- 
ists today. 

Specific Endorsements of a Climate Service Line Office 

The unanimous conclusion of internal and external scientists and decision makers 
was that establishing a single management structure for the agency’s core climate 
capabilities is required if the agency is to rise to meet the Nation’s growing need 
for increasingly sophisticated information. One of the key sources of input from 
among NOAA’s external advisers that led NOAA to this option were the rec- 
ommendations of the NAPA expert panel that concluded, “The Panel strongly sup- 
ports the creation of a NOAA Climate Service to be established as a Line Office in 
NOAA.” 

More recently, the SAB CWG winter 2011 report further reinforced NOAA’s pro- 
posal for a dedicated Climate Service Line Office, stating: 

The lack of action in several areas highlighted in the previous reviews speaks loud- 
ly to the need for a new line organization for climate services. These responses clearly 
illustrated the considerable inertia that exists within the present system and the dif- 
ficulty in moving from a matrix-managed program to a line organization. Let there 
be no mistake: there is a tremendous amount of world-class climate research being 
performed within the agency. Yet, transitioning such high-quality research into a 
service-oriented and operational setting is quite another matter. There are some fairly 
major systemic challenges that need to be confronted going from a loose federation 
of somewhat independent NOAA organizations to a functioning climate service. Short 
of a Climate Service line organization with budgetary authority, the CWG believes 
it will prove very difficult to effect change if NOAA’s approach to climate services 
continues in a matrix structure or manner. 2 

NOAA’s reorganization proposal closely aligns with NAPA’s final recommenda- 
tions, such as the inclusion of the NWS’s Climate Prediction Center, and recognizes 
the importance of having a temporary leadership position for change management 
in the new organization. It is clear that to meet the Nation’s growing need for in- 
creasingly sophisticated information about our changing climate and potential im- 
pacts to various sectors, internal and external experts and decision makers have 
agreed — NOAA must establish a single management structure to more efficiently 
utilize and synergize the agency’s core capabilities. 

Strengthening NOAA Science and Renewing OAR 

At its core, NOAA is a science agency and science underpins all that NOAA does. 
NOAA is committed to using the best possible science to inform our delivery of serv- 
ices, formulation of policies, and execution of management responsibilities. We are 
developing policies and practices that will promote scientific excellence inside and 
outside the agency, and enable scientists within NOAA to thrive as they make the 
discoveries and pursue the research necessary to inform our services and our stew- 
ardship responsibilities. NOAA has been working to develop a scientific integrity 
policy that would ensure a continued culture of transparency, integrity, and ethical 
behavior in NOAA. Additionally, NOAA is working to support recruitment and re- 
tention of scientists through development of a more robust science career track and 
expansion of senior science positions. NOAA’s proposed reorganization adheres to 
this commitment to scientific excellence and embraces the highest standards of sci- 
entific integrity. We appreciate and share in the Committee’s strong interest in en- 
suring that NOAA’s science enterprise continues to advance our understanding of 
the Earth system such that we can provide Americans with the best possible infor- 
mation to aid their decision making. 

Strengthen Science Within OAR and Across the Agency 

In addition to establishing the Climate Service Line Office, the reorganization pro- 
posal is equally focused on and committed to strengthening and integrating NOAA’s 
science enterprise and advancing the vision of OAR. The proposed reorganization 
does not diminish or eliminate any of NOAA’s research or science activities, includ- 
ing OAR. OAR will continue to serve as NOAA’s centralized research Line Office, 
serving all of NOAA by supporting and producing preeminent research and tech- 
nology innovation that advances NOAA’s mission. OAR will innovate (make new dis- 
coveries and find new technology applications), incubate (conduct long-term research 


2 NOAA Science Advisory Board Climate Working Group. 2011 Winter Report. 
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and develop technology to make new discoveries that are useful to NOAA’s oper- 
ations), and integrate (strengthen research and technology across NOAA and with 
partners). 

Throughout the process of developing the proposal, NOAA carefully reviewed the 
role and structure of OAR, and it is our firm view that OAR is uniquely important 
in providing a dedicated science and research enterprise within NOAA and should 
be maintained as NOAA’s core capacity to provide long-term atmospheric and oce- 
anic research, science integration, and technology innovation. The experience of 
Deepwater Horizon highlighted the value of NOAA science to support decision mak- 
ing and the delivery of trusted and accurate information. During the crisis, OAR 
was able to take advantage of a deployed research asset that was already being 
used for research purposes — the P-3 aircraft — to estimate oil leak rates from the 
air. That flexibility and ingenuity are what enables a strong research enterprise 
that is responsive to real-time and long-term future needs. NOAA will look to OAR 
to play an expanded role as the integrator of science and technology across NOAA 
and provide research that supports NOAA’s Next Generation Strategic Plan, and 
OAR will continue to foster and grow collaborations with both the interal and exter- 
nal scientific community. While the Climate Service Line Office will strengthen cli- 
mate science and deliver climate services, OAR will continue to grow as an incu- 
bator of long-term and innovative research and integrate science across all of 
NOAA. 

Renewing OAR’s research agenda is part and parcel with the proposal to create 
a Climate Service Line Office. Our motivation is that just as OAR has served to in- 
cubate and advance climate science over the last four decades to a state where it 
can more readily inform climate services, the proposed reorganization will renew 
OAR’s focus as an innovator and incubator of new grand challenges in oceanic and 
atmospheric science, technologies, and applications. In the proposed reorganization, 
OAR’s portfolio would rise to meet science challenges including: 

• Coordinating and managing emerging and transformational research portfolios 
including ocean acidification; innovative development of improved meteorolog- 
ical, oceanic and atmospheric observing technologies; modeling and forecasting 
to expand the use of renewable energy sources; unmanned air and underwater 
observing systems; high-performance computing; and weather “warn-on-fore- 
cast” programs to increase lead time and accuracy for hazardous weather. 

• Emphasizing areas that are important challenges and opportunities for NOAA, 
such as fostering integrated ecosystem science beyond its current scope to in- 
clude new tools for sustainable community planning, novel ways to observe the 
world around us, new ways to conduct fishery assessments, and innovative 
aquaculture and feed technologies. 

• Moving NOAA toward a fully integrated approach to environmental modeling 
that spans the full domain of physical, chemical, and biological systems. 

That said, strengthening science and fostering a culture of innovation across the 
agency remains a critical priority for NOAA. OAR performs a critical set of functions 
for NOAA’s research enterprise as NOAA’s central research Line Office, serving all 
of NOAA by supporting and producing long-term and transformational research and 
technology innovation that advances NOAA’s mission. In its report, NAPA echoed 
this important role and the need to sustain OAR as a Line Office, as we work to 
stand up a Climate Service Line Office that necessarily includes climate science and 
service, “all parts of NOAA benefit from OAR’s work to incubate fundamentally new 
approaches to mission-centered science, a capability best sustained by maintaining 
a nimble, freestanding OAR Line Office.” 

Under the proposed reorganization, OAR would, in cooperation with other Line 
Offices, including a Climate Service Line Office when approved, guide the analysis 
and direction of NOAA’s agency-wide research portfolio. This responsibility includes: 
identifying NOAA’s science challenges and gaps; recommending novel research port- 
folio management approaches; integrating science across NOAA’s Line Offices to 
gain a comprehensive understanding of the Earth system. To this end, the OAR As- 
sistant Administrator would serve as vice chair of the NOAA Research Council. Fur- 
ther, as leader of the central research Line Office, OAR’s Assistant Administrator 
will be designated as the Senior Advisor to the NOAA Chief Scientist and respon- 
sible for providing him or her with science program analysis and policy support. 

NOAA’s Scientific Integrity Policy 

I am excited to share today progress on what I consider the cornerstone for 
strengthening NOAA’s scientific foundation. Last week we published NOAA’s draft 
scientific integrity policy for public comment. Transparency is a key principle in this 
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policy, and in keeping with this principle, we are seeking comments from the public 
for 60 days. This policy reflects the commitment I made when I first came to NOAA 
to strengthen science, ensure it is not misused or undermined, and base decisions 
on good science. By being honest and open about our science, we build under- 
standing and trust. This policy is about fostering an environment where science is 
encouraged, nurtured, respected, rewarded, and protected. It applies to all NOAA 
employees, political and career, and addresses applicable policy for grantees and 
contractors. The policy establishes principles for scientific integrity and codes of con- 
duct for scientists and science managers, including explicitly prohibiting science 
managers from suppressing or censoring scientific findings. As part of institutional- 
izing this policy, we are developing a scientific integrity common Web site with addi- 
tional resources, training opportunities, and FAQ for our staff. Our process has been 
deliberative and inclusive, and we look forward to feedback from the public on the 
draft policy we have developed. Over the next several months we will work to revise 
the policy in response to comments, and work with our staff and the Department 
to finalize and implement a policy that will ensure a continuing culture of scientific 
excellence at NOAA, and promote a culture of transparency, integrity, and ethical 
behavior. We look forward to having a Chief Scientist in place to help us compete 
and implement this policy expeditiously. 

Increasing Budget Transparency 

As part of the development of the proposed reorganization, NOAA considered the 
overall goal for increasing budget transparency across the agency. The proposed re- 
organization constitutes a consolidation and technical transfer of climate programs 
into a new Line Office that can better link climate science with decision support and 
other services being requested by the public. It does not eliminate or otherwise di- 
minish any of NOAA’s science mission, and NOAA’s overall funding for cutting edge- 
research — whether climate or other critically important areas like oceans and 
weather — is not proposed to be reduced. 

The structure of the proposed Climate Service Line Office and OAR budgets pro- 
vides considerable transparency into the funding levels for the underlying programs, 
there better enabling Congress and the public to ensure that climate or other NOAA 
science is not diminished. The funding associated with the labs and programs that 
are proposed to be transferred from OAR to the Climate Service Line Office will be 
maintained and in some instances, such as ocean acidification and weather radar 
research, the FY 2012 Budget proposes targeted new investments in OAR for cut- 
ting-edge science. 

Conclusion 

We have not yet created a Climate Service Line Office, but believe doing so would 
be the best thing for NOAA and the Nation in order to provide the services Amer- 
ican businesses and communities need to compete and respond to changing environ- 
mental and economic landscapes. The proposal to bring climate science and services 
together under one Line Office is fundamentally sound and provides a tremendous 
opportunity to integrate science and service delivery without detracting from a com- 
mitment to pursue, fund, and sustain basic research and science across the agency. 
NOAA’s proposal has been highly vetted within the agency by our scientists, man- 
agers, and SAB, across the Federal Government, and from numerous external 
groups and individuals representing the brightest minds and thought leaders on cli- 
mate science, service and organizational development. The proposal reflects the 
same basic organizational structure recommended by NAPA, and was submitted to 
Congress for approval as part of NOAA’s FY 2012 Budget Request. 

The proposed Climate Service Line Office would provide NOAA with the most effi- 
cient and effective structure to engage the American public and deliver timely and 
trusted information to a diversity of sectors and communities to make informed de- 
cisions to prepare for and become more resilient to environmental hazards. Climate 
information users recognize that climate variability and change bring not only new 
challenges to managing business, industry and the environment, but also new op- 
portunities for innovation, adaptation and commerce. They want trusted and timely 
information so they can make informed decisions that minimize their own exposure 
to climate impacts while maximizing their future opportunities. 

NOAA’s deep regard for our responsibilities as sound stewards of taxpayer dollars 
is reflected in this reorganization proposal where we outlined our strategy to deliver 
sound products to our users while maximizing organizational efficiency, creating 
jobs and stimulating economic growth, These are chief priorities for NOAA and the 
entire Federal Government. In addition, the Climate Service Line Office will create 
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a place where new markets for private sector service providers can grow. These 
businesses can take information and products generated by the government and 
convey them to the public, using a model similar to those that provide weather prod- 
ucts. 

This proposal is a good thing for the American taxpayer, for Congress, and for 
NOAA. I believe it is the right solution for NOAA to better meet the Nation’s cur- 
rent and future climate service demand. In summary, the proposed reorganization 
will allow NOAA to better enable Americans to make informed investment choices, 
build private sector jobs, grow a climate service-oriented sector of the economy, and 
create resilient communities while refocusing and strengthening NOAA’s capacity 
for high-quality, transformational research across the agency. This proposal does not 
grow government, it is not regulatory in nature, nor does it cost the American tax- 
payer any additional money, This is a proposal to do the job that Congress and the 
American public have asked us to do — only better. 

Appendix A: Scope and Demand for NOAA’s Climate Services 

The increasing demand for NOAA’s climate data and service products is real and 
it is happening now. The following statistics demonstrate the tremendous increase 
in public user demand from requests through a number of NOAA’s user interfaces, 
such as our data centers and climate Web portal. 

• From FY 2009 to 2010, NOAA saw an 11 percent increase in direct requests for 
climate-related data and information services (including individual requests via 
phone calls, emails, and other direct correspondence) — from 26,000 to 29,000 in- 
dividual requests. 

• NOAA’s data centers provided 86% more climate related data products in FY 
2010 compared to FY 2009 — from 806 terabytes to 1,500 terabytes (or 1.5 
petabytes). To put this in context, a Kindle or other electronic book download 
averages about 800,000 bytes. In 2010, NOAA served up a total of at least 1.9 
billion Kindle books worth of climate data, roughly 867 million more Kindle 
book equivalents than in 2009. 

• In 2010, NOAA’s National Climatic Data Center’s (NCDC) Comprehensive 
Large Array Data Stewardship System site served over five times as much cli- 
mate related data as in calendar year 2009 — from 43 terabytes to 253 terabytes. 

• From FY 2009 to FY 2010, NOAA had a 57% increase in climate-related data 
and information Web site hits — from 906 million to 1.4 billion hits in addition 
to hits to the NOAA Climate Portal that launched in February 2010 and cur- 
rently hosts over 27,000 visitors every month. 

Within this increasing demand are requests from a breadth of economic and in- 
dustrial sectors, including government, private sector, and non-government users. 
Demand starts at the most basic and familiar — your local TV weather forecaster re- 
lating the daily temperature and precipitation to an “average” for the day, to the 
strategic — forecasting climate conditions around the world to inform national secu- 
rity priorities. Below are specific examples of the types of services and data requests 
that have been received by NOAA. 

• Farmers require seasonal temperature, precipitation, and frost-freeze data to 
determine what types of crops will grow well and when they should be planted. 

• The U.S. Department of Agriculture uses NOAA’s climate information to de- 
velop regional, national and global crop outlooks that provide the agricultural 
industry information about short- and long-term conditions that may impact 
crop production. NOAA’s data are used to develop Plant Hardiness Zones which 
you can see on the tags of virtually all plants and trees you buy to ensure they 
will thrive in the climate conditions in which you live. As these zones change, 
NOAA’s climate data provide the basis to ensure accurate depiction of the Plant 
Hardiness Zones. 

• Local communities and emergency management offices use NOAA’s sea level 
and storm frequency information to help them prepare for and become more re- 
silient to short-term storm events, such as hurricanes and longer-term phe- 
nomena, such as sea level rise. 

• Municipalities accessed NOAA’s U.S. Snowfall Climatology information, which 
includes historical information about the severity of extreme snowfall events 
and return period probability, to develop annual snowfall removal budgets re- 
sulting in cost savings. 

• Home builders follow guidelines that use NOAA data to determine the type of 
foundation and the optimal thermal characteristics of buildings for insulation 
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purposes. This information is said to save roughly $330M in annual building 
construction costs and annual energy cost savings of 586,000 megawatt hours 
(the annual energy savings equivalent to almost nine million gallons of gaso- 
line) from using just one of NOAA’s climate tools. 3 

• Ice thickness and freezing rain data are used for engineering design consider- 
ation in the construction of certain structures that are subject to outdoor weath- 
er. 

• NOAA’s maximum precipitation predictions have been used to develop new 
standards for dam design that are now used to improve dam safety and reli- 
ability. 

• NOAA’s climate forecasts, from seasonal precipitation and drought outlooks to 
weekly on-the-ground assessments of the U.S. Drought Monitor, are helping 
firefighters in Texas to prepare for and respond to a record wildfire season. 

• NOAA works closely with the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and water resource 
managers to provide longer-term drought and flooding outlooks and river fore- 
casts, which are critical to effectively manage water levels in rivers important 
for transportation, such as the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio rivers. 

• Insurance companies use NOAA data (e.g., the “normal” temperature, precipita- 
tion, mean height above sea level, and storm frequency) to calculate insurance 
premiums. 

• Public health departments use NOAA data to inform air quality and UV fore- 
casts. 

• Coastal managers use NOAA’s sea level data in efforts to restore wetlands for 
fish, shellfish, and bird habitat. 

• Salmon fishery managers use information about temperature, precipitation, and 
snowpack to plan for and manage fish hatchery operations and in-stream habi- 
tat restoration efforts. 

• Counties use NOAA information, such as trends in precipitation, to make long- 
term investments in storm-water management and storage capacity. 

• Public service and utility conunissions around the country download NOAA’s 
Climate Normals, which include spatial and temporal averages of climatological 
variables (e.g., temperature and precipitation) that describe base climatic condi- 
tions. Utilities subsequently use this information in formal processes to deter- 
mine the rates that utilities charge. 

APPENDIX B: Review Criteria and Options Not Selected for NOAA’s Pro- 
posal 

NOAA evaluated its four organizational options against the following design cri- 
teria: 

Strengthen science in the agency. 

• Strengthen and enhance the visibility, quality and relevance of science that sup- 
ports NOAA’s Mission and long-term strategy. 

• Integrate climate science within the Climate Service Line Office and across 
NOAA to address cross-disciplinary areas such as climate and coastal, and cli- 
mate and ecosystems. 

Minimize disruptions and promote efficiency. 

• Promote efficient implementation and operation. 

• Minimize organizational complexity. 

• Utilize existing programs to the greatest extent possible. 

Establish climate leadership. 

• Create a single line of accountability and responsibility for performance. 

• Create a senior advocate for climate policy, strategy and budget within NOAA. 

Enhance program coordination. 

• Develop effective mechanisms that leverage program execution from across the 
agency and with our partners. 

Promote user engagement on climate. 


3 Economic Value for the Nation, NOAA Satellites and information, September 2001. 
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• Create clear points of access for users. 

• Facilitate and improve stakeholder engagement. 

• Integrate user input into service development. 

The following options were reviewed by NOAA but not selected: 

Option A. Consolidate Major Climate Science and Service Assets in NWS. 

• Relevant climate activities from across the agency would be removed from their 
current Line Office and consolidated in the NWS Line Office. 

• The NWS Line Office would be renamed the National Weather and Climate 
Service Line Office. 

• Climate science, services, and data stewardship would be added to NWS. 

Analysis: The dedicated people of NOAA’s NWS excel at the 24-hours-a-day, 
seven-days-a-week, on-time and on-demand operational aspects of delivering weath- 
er services that the Nation relies on to protect life and property. NOAA must ensure 
that the business practices and management structures that have made the NWS 
successful are not compromised. Preserving the business structure that is needed for 
weather service delivery, which entails providing products in a short time frame 
(from minutes to days), could inhibit the development and growth of climate service 
delivery, which occurs on a longer time scale. In addition to the well-recognized con- 
cerns of “research versus operations,” our decision not to risk compromising the crit- 
ical operations of the NWS was rooted in the fundamental nature of weather service 
operations, versus climate service operations. Weather and climate services are re- 
lated, but they have fundamental differences. Climate services are relevant to 
longer time scale decisions, such as where and how to build critical infrastructure, 
or whether water conservation measures need to be taken now to mitigate the up- 
coming drought season. Although climate assets would be consolidated, the manage- 
ment of a National Weather Service and Climate Service Line Office would have to 
focus on an overly broad array of national priorities, ranging from immediate needs, 
such as this year’s flooding in the Midwest and the outbreak of tornadoes, to work- 
ing with other agencies to chart the course of the Nation’s long-term climate science 
strategy. In addition, the option was not characterized as having a highly positive 
impact on strengthening climate science. Finally, in evaluating the impact of this 
option on promoting user engagement, NOAA found that while this structure would 
allow the leveraging of the NWS’ connections to the user community that adding 
the full scope of an emerging and evolving climate engagement effort may detract 
from critical weather engagement functions. 

Option B. Eliminate OAR and Consolidate Major Climate Science and Service As- 
sets in a New Climate Service Line Office. 

• OAR is eliminated and a Climate Service Line Office is created. 

• OAR labs, programs, and activities relevant to climate would be housed in the 
Climate Service Line Office. 

• OAR programs and activities not relevant to climate would be moved from OAR 
into other relevant Line Offices, aligning science with operations across the 
agency. 

• The only Line Office dedicated to innovative, long-term research would be elimi- 
nated. 

Analysis: The value of having a central research function that supports long-term 
research and innovation, and integrates science for all of NOAA’s key mission areas 
is critical for NOAA’s success. Aligning all of our research assets with their oper- 
ational counterparts would likely result in positive outcomes in some instances (e.g., 
further aligning ecosystem research that supports fisheries management within the 
National Marine Fisheries Service) but not in others (e.g., moving weather research 
to within NWS). This option would also be contrary to the criteria for strengthening 
science within the agency. It would narrow the vision and scope of NOAA’s research 
(e.g., ecosystem research would have more difficulty expanding beyond fisheries if 
all of it were located in the National Marine Fisheries Service). Having an entity 
within NOAA that is looking over the horizon and at NOAA’s next-generation 
science needs is critical. This option also created significant organizational disrup- 
tion to all other Line Offices that would be acquiring new assets. 

Option C. Consolidate Major Climate Science and Service Assets in OAR. 

• Centers, programs, and other climate-relevant activities would be moved from 
their current Line Offices into OAR. 
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• OAR would be renamed the NOAA Climate Service and Earth Systems Science. 

• Services and data stewardship would be added to NOAA’s centralized research 
capacity. 

Analysis: Including all of NOAA’s climate capabilities in the same Line Office as 
NOAA’s non-climate research was viewed as creating a single entity within NOAA 
with too broad and diverse a mission. This option was anticipated to: (1) compromise 
the ability of OAR to focus on next-generation science for all of NOAA by putting 
a service delivery function into their mission, and (2) prevent climate services from 
being fully developed due to competing mission requirements. Such a Line Office 
would have multiple competing interests under a single management structure, 
which only continues NOAA’s current organizational challenges associated with its 
climate portfolio. These competing organizational demands were also viewed to de- 
tract from NOAA’s ability to have a Line Office dedicated to strengthening NOAA 
science across the agency, and similarly create too diverse an office mission to focus 
on climate program coordination and user engagement. 

APPENDIX C: The Proposed Structure Will Increase Efficiency and 
Produce Benefits 

The proposed Climate Service Line Office would consolidate management of a 
number of NOAA’s climate science, research and observation centers along with 
NOAA’s data and service delivery infrastructure. This arrangement would provide 
an efficient and effective climate research to service enterprise under a central man- 
agement authority to further the goal of having a single, authoritative source of cli- 
mate information. I strongly believe that this proposed reorganization is the right 
solution. 

Organizational Efficiencies 

By consolidating NOAA’s climate activities in one Line Office, we will be able to 
realize organizational efficiencies that will translate into a more effective response 
to the Nation’s increasing demands for climate information, including a single point 
of access to NOAA’s climate data and tools and supporting the growth of the emerg- 
ing private sector climate services industry. These organizational efficiencies in- 
clude: 

Reduce Multiple Administrative Requirements and Better Transition Science into Us- 
able Services 

In proposing to house NOAA’s existing climate research capacities in the proposed 
Climate Service Line Office, a structure strongly endorsed by NAPA, NOAA will 
both be able to continue to advance its high-quality climate science and more readily 
transition scientific findings into usable services. The proximity of science and serv- 
ice capabilities will provide more streamlined and efficient interaction between 
these components and allow climate science and service development to go hand in 
hand to develop products and services that can evolve in response to scientific infor- 
mation as it emerges. The consolidation of management for both science and service 
under one organization will reduce multiple planning, coordination, evaluation, and 
reporting burdens that are currently required as a result of the distribution of cli- 
mate capabilities in multiple Line Offices. By reducing these inefficiencies, greater 
effectiveness can be achieved in executing NOAA’s funding for science and service 
development and delivery. 

Capture Material Efficiencies 

Some activities not entirely dedicated to climate are included in the proposed Cli- 
mate Service Line Office in order to realize significant material efficiencies. For ex- 
ample, both the National Oceanographic Data Center and the National Geophysical 
Data Center are proposed to reside in the Climate Service Line Office as com- 
plements to the National Climate Data Center. NOAA has been working to consoli- 
date our data center functions across the agency by putting NCDC, NODC, and 
NGDC in the same Line Office. Although the scope of their work supports a variety 
of mission areas, the common foundational infrastructure on which data centers are 
built is uniform and should be kept together. NOAA will continue to consolidate 
these functions to grow material efficiencies by moving all three data centers into 
the Climate Service Line Office. 
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Improved Science and Service 

The proposed Climate Service Line Office will provide a reliable and authoritative 
source for climate data, information, and decision-support services to help individ- 
uals, businesses, communities and governments make informed choices to help pre- 
pare for and anticipate the effects of a changing climate. It will make our informa- 
tion more visible, accessible and useful to our many partners and users, allow us 
to more efficiently and effectively steer and coordinate our existing world-class 
science and information products, and improve our capacity to leverage the other 
assets — both within NOAA and externally — through a unified set of priorities and 
a single management structure. The proposed Climate Service Line Office will: 

• Develop a sustained capacity to provide regional and sectoral climate vulner- 
ability and risk assessments to meet NOAA’s requirements under the U.S. 
Global Change Research Act; 

• Clearly establish a regional focus coordinating and providing climate services — 
deliver locally relevant climate information that will help existing businesses 
and local communities maximize opportunities and minimize their exposure to 
risks in a changing environment to safeguard lives, property, and ecomonic in- 
vestments; 

• Better align climate observing and modeling assets with strategic needs; 

• Improve integration and coordination of climate communications and outreach 
efforts throughout the agency; 

• Create a visible and easy-to-find, one-stop trusted source for information from 
the public, the private sector, and other government agencies to access NOAA’s 
climate science and service assets; and 

• Enable improved information sharing and more productive partnerships with 
federal agencies, local governments, private industry, and other users and 
stakeholders. 

• Establish an improved budget structure that provides considerable trans- 
parency into the funding levels for the underlying climate programs, thereby al- 
lowing Congress and the public to ensure climate science is not diminished. 

Strong Internal and External Partnerships 

No one agency or community can provide all of the climate services that the Na- 
tion needs, and the Climate Service Line Office requires an organizational frame- 
work that fosters sustained dialogue with diverse scientific and service communities. 
These communities include DOC; other parts of NOAA; federal, tribal, state, and 
local agencies; academic partners; private industry, non-governmental organizations, 
and the international community. The Climate Service Line Office will work with 
each sector, ensuring that emerging scientific findings are transformed into high- 
quality products responsive to user needs. 

Science and Service Synergies Through a National Climate Service Enterprise 4 

In general, climate science and services are still in their infancy compared to, for 
example, weather science and services. The Climate Service Line Office will evolve 
iteratively, incorporating vigorous research investigations and discovery, and consid- 
ering new processes, user requirements, and feedback. Weather services are driven 
by the necessarily fast information transmission and the sheer quantity of forecasts, 
watches, and warnings. Integrating emerging science into these demanding mission- 
critical operations requires a deliberate approach. Because climate services will 
often have a longer time horizon, new and emerging science can be more readily 
used in climate services. 

An effective Climate Service Line Office will adopt an approach of “co-production 
of knowledge” with decision makers . 5 The intent of “co-production” is climate 
science that informs, but does not prescribe, decision making. Similarly, decision 
making should inform climate science, but not prescribe research priorities. The Cli- 
mate Service Line Office must balance this “user pull and science push.” Rapidly 
growing demand for climate services will challenge the Climate Service Line Office 


4 The “National Climate Service Enterprise” is used as shorthand in reference to the emerg- 
ing interagency and private-sector investment in climate services. 

5 Ostrom, E., 1999: Crossing the Great Divide: Coproduction, synergy, and development. In: 
Polycentric governance and development: Readings from the workshop in political theory and pol- 
icy analysis [McGinnis, M.D. (ed.)l. University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, MI, 346-374. 
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to expand its products and research information to address user needs, It is also 
important to recognize that science can anticipate the emergence of new risks. 

Expanded Engagement Through Assessment Services 

Climate Science Assessments comprehensively summarize the knowledge gath- 
ered from many studies and disciplines into authoritative overviews of climate vari- 
ability, change, and impacts. Science assessments characterize uncertainties based 
on documented information and identify gaps in understanding to help prioritize fu- 
ture research and service development. Because the assessment process exemplifies 
the synergy between science and service, the Climate Service Line Office will use 
assessments to inform policy advisors, community planners, and decision makers, as 
well as its own research agenda. The Climate Service Line Office will only partici- 
pate in Climate Science Assessments that have standards in place which meet or 
exceed those of Information Quality Act. The Climate Service Line Office will focus 
on two types of Climate Science Assessments: (1) national and international assess- 
ments, and (2) problem-focused assessments. A third type of assessment — stake- 
holder needs assessments — will help ensure that the climate science and services 
are brought to bear on relevant issues. Together, these three types of assessments 
serve as powerful tools to guide the design of high-quality regional service products, 
and will frame dialogues among climate scientists and service providers and re- 
gional users. 

Enhanced Traceability, Credibility, and Transparency 

Through strength in research, the Climate Service Line Office will aim to grow 
the body of scientific knowledge about climate variability and change, including the 
determination and quantification of uncertainties and confidence intervals. Because 
the Climate Service Line Office will use and tailor new science to address applica- 
tions and user needs, the Climate Service Line Office will ensure its data, informa- 
tion, and services meet the highest standards of scientific excellence. This mandates 
careful quality assurance, including: 

• Rigorous and internationally recognized procedures for calibration and valida- 
tion of observation and monitoring systems; 

• Transparent peer-review procedures for articles, documents, and assessment re- 
ports; 

• Quantification and accurate communication of uncertainty in model outputs; 

• Accessible metadata documenting the quality of data products and services. 

Creating a Culture for Success in the Climate Service Line Office 

To create a new culture of shared learning that values the co-production of knowl- 
edge, advances scientific understanding of climate, and delivers relevant, usable 
services, the Climate Service Line Office will need to adopt business practices that: 

• Promote ongoing and sustained engagement with policy advisors, community 
planners, and decision makers; 

• Provide for the rapid infusion of research findings into products and services; 

• Nurture the growth of science and service within a single organization as com- 
plementary rather than competing actuvities; 

• Balance what users want and what is justifiable scientifically; 

• Recognize science and research as valuable services in their own rights; 

• Value communication and education as both a contribution to services and to 
research; 

• Link research to decision making as an alternative to the more traditional re- 
search-to-operations paradigm; 

• Incorporate a fast-track review process for information products to meet the 
time-dependent information needs of decision makers; 

• Leverage innovative tools to enhance communication and collaboration with 
stakeholders. 

Chairman Hall. Thank you, Dr. Lubchenco. I certainly accept 
your apology and hope you will have that same attitude toward an- 
swering the requests that we have sent to you. We appreciate you 
doing that. 
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Our second witness is Mr. Robert Winokur, Deputy and Tech- 
nical Director, Office of the Oceanographer of the Navy, Chief of 
Naval Operations. He has been in this position since December 
2003 and previously occupied the position from 1985 to 1993. From 
1993 to 1999, Mr. Winokur served as the Assistant Administrator 
for Satellite and Information Services at NOAA. Thank you, sir, for 
appearing before the committee today. I ask you to stay as close 
to the five minutes as you can. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT WINOKUR, 

DEPUTY OCEANOGRAPHER, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

Mr. Winokur. Thank you, Chairman Hall, Members of the Com- 
mittee, Dr. Lubchenco. Thank you for the opportunity to discuss 
with you the Navy’s interest in climatological data and informa- 
tion. As introduced, I am the Deputy Oceanographer of the Navy. 
The Oceanographer is also the Director of Navy’s Task Force Cli- 
mate Change. Today I am speaking about the Navy’s needs for ac- 
tionable climate information, how we have used climatology in the 
past, and how we would use projections in the future. 

The Navy has used climatological information for over 150 years 
based initially on the groundbreaking work of Commander Mat- 
thew Fountaine Maury in the mid- 19th century. The Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office continued Maury’s work, providing climatological 
data until 1951 when the National Climatic Data Center in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, became the authoritative source for federal 
climatological data. 

Since operations at sea are very susceptible to environmental 
conditions, a better sense of what might be experienced allows mis- 
sion planners to make critical decisions that help ensure safety and 
efficiency. Climatological data provides essential information for 
planning exercises, near-shore flight operations, ammunition trans- 
fers during pre- and post-deployment, and search and rescue oper- 
ations. Likewise, climatological models of the upper atmosphere 
coupled with our forecast models allow us to route long-distance 
flights to maximize fuel efficiency. For our short facilities, clima- 
tology allows us to more efficiently plan for heating and cooling 
costs. 

Increasing evidence, however, suggests that historical records 
will be inadequate for describing conditions of the future. While we 
know the climate is changing, we also know that specific details 
are uncertain. What we do know is that changes are magnified in 
the Arctic, which could impact naval missions later this decade. 
Broader trends in global climate indicators point to even more 
changes in mission requirements in the next few years. In fact, 
both the National Maritime Strategy, a cooperative strategy for the 
21st century sea power, and the Quadrennial Defense Review high- 
light climate change as a significant factor to be considered when 
anticipating naval requirements of the 21st century. 

Part of the military mission is to anticipate threats and changes 
to national security. Climate change and its interaction with and 
impacts on demographics, technology, globalization and resource al- 
location and management will be some of the drivers of security in 
this century. It is in this spirit that the Navy has identified its 
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needs for improving understanding of a changing global environ- 
ment. 

The Navy’s role and responsibility regarding climate services 
would be as a customer using the information for technical, oper- 
ational, and strategic planning and execution, and to provide feed- 
back to those organizations that provide the services so that they 
may continue to improve them. The Navy believes that an organi- 
zational focus for providing reliable and authoritative climate data 
information and related products would be beneficial from a per- 
spective of a climate services user. The Navy desires access to read- 
ily available, reliable, and consistent data and information in an 
easily available and preferably consolidated location to move us 
away from the current disparate method of locating and obtaining 
climate information such as standard climatology, Arctic sea ice, 
historical trends and future trends or current observations. 

It is outside the Navy’s purview to comment on the specifics of 
how best to provide climate data and services and how the collec- 
tion of dissemination of climate services should be carried out. 
However, the Navy does acknowledge initiatives that result in in- 
creased effectiveness and efficiency and appreciates the potential 
benefits of a consolidated organizational construct. 

The Navy recognizes the need to better understand the processes 
that are affecting the Earth’s climate, predict how the climate will 
change in the future, and anticipate the security risks that may 
arise. The Navy is focused on readiness and adaptation while re- 
ducing the risk to vulnerable facilities and training our forces to be 
prepared for any future missions operating environments that 
much of the Navy has not regularly seen. 

The Navy is focused on understanding the many uncertainties 
and challenges that climate change may have in the future on our 
facilities and operations. Climate change may add additional 
stresses to vulnerable and unstable regions. In addition of signifi- 
cance, our coastal infrastructure will be affected by changes in sea 
level by the impact of severe storm events. Credible and authori- 
tative climatological data and predictions are necessary for us to 
conduct studies and assessments which are essential to inform 
Navy needs and future investments. 

In this regard, the Navy has developed and is implementing two 
roadmaps, one for the Arctic region specifically and one focused on 
global climate change. These roadmaps outline the navy’s approach 
to observing, predicting, and adapting to climate change with a list 
of actions for the next few years so as to better understand the po- 
tential impacts of and actions related to a changing climate on 
naval operations and investments. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to answering any ques- 
tions that you or the Committee may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Winokur follows:] 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF ROBERT WINOKUR, 

DEPUTY OCEANOGRAPHER, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

I. Introduction 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee and distinguished colleagues, I want 
to thank you for the opportunity to discuss with you today the Navy’s interests for 
climatological data and information. My name is Robert Winokur and I am the Dep- 
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uty Oceanographer of the Navy. The Oceanographer also holds the titles Director 
of Navy’s Task Force Climate Change and Naval Deputy to the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA). Today I am speaking about the Navy’s 
needs for actionable climate information, how we have used climatology in the past, 
and how we would use projections in the future. 

II. Background 

Strategic planners have long used climatological records to provide guidance on 
weather and sea conditions at a particular place and time of year. Climatological 
records are based on long-term trends identified in recorded meteorological and 
oceanographic observations, providing a range of potential and probable conditions 
that could be encountered. 

Since operations at sea are very susceptible to environmental conditions, a better 
sense of what might be experienced allows mission planners to make critical deci- 
sions that help ensure greater safety and efficiency. With proper knowledge, they 
can avoid planning exercises at times and in locations where high winds and seas, 
extreme temperatures, fog and haze, and frequent storms may make conditions un- 
safe for specific types of operations. Knowledge of probable wind conditions can help 
identify optimal windows of opportunity for near-shore flight operations. Clima- 
tology is an important component of conducting at-sea search and rescue operations 
and determining the best location to conduct ammunition transfers for surface ships 
beginning or completing extended deployments. By understanding probable sea con- 
ditions, we can route ships to minimize fuel usage. Likewise, climatological models 
of the upper atmosphere allow us to route long-distance flights to maximize fuel effi- 
ciency. For our shore facilities, climatology allows us to more efficiently plan for 
heating and cooling costs. 

The Navy has used climatological information for over 150 years, based initially 
on the groundbreaking work of Commander Matthew Fountaine Maury in the mid- 
19th century. The Naval Hydrographic Office continued Maury’s work, providing the 
Navy with climatological data until 1951, when the National Climatic Data Center 
in Asheville, North Carolina, became the authoritative source for federal climato- 
logical data. 

Increasing evidence, however, suggests that historical records will be inadequate 
for describing conditions of the future. While we know the climate is changing, we 
also know the specific details are uncertain. What we do know is that changes are 
magnified in the Arctic, and that will impact naval missions later this decade. The 
broader trends in global climate indicators point to even more changes in mission 
requirements in the next few decades. In fact, both A Cooperative Strategy for 21st 
Century Sea Power, the National Maritime Strategy, and the Quadrennial Defense 
Review (QDR) highlight climate change as a significant factor to be considered when 
anticipating naval requirements of the 21st century. 

The 2010 Quadrennial Defense Review (QDR) identifies climate change as an 
issue that will play a significant role in shaping the future security environment, 
and directs the Department of Defense to take specific actions to reduce the risks 
associated with climate change, while also identifying climate change and energy se- 
curity as “inextricably linked.” In addition, climate change is addressed in the 2010 
National Security Strategy, which states that the issue is a key challenge requiring 
broad global cooperation. 

The QDR discusses how climate change will affect the Department of Defense 
(DoD) in two broad ways: first, by shaping the operating environment, roles, and 
missions that we undertake; and second, describing the need for DoD to adjust to 
the impacts of climate change on our facilities and military capabilities by con- 
structing a strategic approach that considers the influence of climate change. 

Taking into account Federal and DoD guidance, the Navy recognizes the need to 
adapt to climate change and is closely examining the impacts that climate change 
will have on its military missions and infrastructure and the information needs re- 
quired to understand these impacts. In May 2009, the Chief of Naval Operations, 
Admiral Roughead, created a task force to provide scientifically grounded assess- 
ments and recommendations for future naval operations. Task Force Climate 
Change includes representatives from various naval staff and program offices and 
the operational fleet, with the close collaboration of the U.S. Coast Guard and 
NOAA. 

Within the two last years the Navy promulgated two roadmaps concentrated on 
the Arctic and global climate change. The roadmaps guide Navy’s strategy, future 
investment, action, and public discussion on the Arctic and global climate change. 
The Navy Arctic Strategic Objectives, released in May 2010, specify the objectives 
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required to ensure the Arctic remains a region where U.S. national and maritime 
interests are safeguarded and the homeland is protected. 

Through Task Force Climate Change, the Navy is assessing the timing and mag- 
nitude of climate change impacts on mission requirements, force structure, and in- 
frastructure. To ensure readiness throughout the 21st century, the Navy has a need 
for actionable and operationally relevant climate information that improves its un- 
derstanding of environmental change in order to both inform future investments 
and broaden cooperative partnerships, while adapting to fundamental changes. 

III. Current Needs 

The Arctic is one example of a critical area where the Navy has a need for accu- 
rate climate services. As stated by the Navy’s Arctic Strategic Objectives, increas- 
ingly rapid environmental changes in the Arctic will make it more challenging to 
promote the end goal of a “safe, stable, and secure Arctic region.” September 2007 
was a record low in sea ice extent and the declining trend has continued — Sep- 
tember 2010 was the third lowest sea ice extent on record, and the overall trend 
has shown an 11.2 percent decline per decade in seasonal ice coverage since sat- 
ellites were first used to measure the Arctic ice in 1979. Perhaps more significantly, 
estimates from the University of Washington’s Applied Physics Laboratory show 
that the volume of sea ice (as indicated by ice thickness) continues to decrease dra- 
matically. September ice volume was at a record low in 2010 — 78 percent below its 
1979 maximum and 70 percent below the mean for the 1979-2009 period. Regard- 
less of changes to sea ice, the Arctic will remain ice-covered in the winter through 
this century and remains a very difficult operating environment. 

The changing Arctic has national security implications for the Navy. The QDR 
identifies the Arctic as the region where the influence of climate change is most evi- 
dent in shaping the operating environment and directs DoD to work with the Coast 
Guard and Department of Homeland Security to address gaps in Arctic communica- 
tions, domain regional awareness, search and rescue, and environmental observa- 
tion and forecasting capabilities. The Navy’s Maritime Strategy identifies that new 
shipping routes have the possibility to reshape the global transportation system. For 
example, the Bering Strait has the potential to increase in strategic significance 
over the next few decades as the ice melts, the shipping season lengthens, and com- 
panies begin to ship goods over the Pole rather than through the Panama Canal. 

While the Arctic is a bellwether for global climate change, there are other impacts 
of global climate change that may impact peace-keeping, humanitarian assistance, 
and disaster relief missions. Availability of freshwater will change with the redis- 
tribution of precipitation patterns and saltwater intrusion resulting from sea level 
rise. Alterations in freshwater systems will present challenges for flood manage- 
ment, drought preparedness, agriculture, and water supply. Understanding how and 
when precipitation patterns will shift, or the frequency of future floods and 
droughts, will help the Navy anticipate future threats to security, enabling it to es- 
tablish mechanisms ahead of time to prevent future conflict that could be caused 
or exacerbated by environmental changes. The 2011 National Research Council Re- 
port requested by the Chief of Naval Operations, National Security Implications of 
Climate Change for U.S. Naval Forces , recognizes these potential mission impacts 
and recommends Navy action to address them in six priority areas, including pre- 
paring for an increase in humanitarian assistance and disaster relief and Arctic op- 
erations, addressing emerging technical requirements, and supporting research and 
development. 

The National Research Council report also finds that “U.S. Navy, Coastal Guard, 
and Marine Corps coastal installations around the globe will become increasingly 
susceptible to projected climate change.” The Navy’s operational readiness hinges on 
continued access to land, air, and sea training and test spaces. Coastal infrastruc- 
ture is particularly vulnerable because it will be affected by changes in global and 
regional sea level coupled with a potential increase in storm surge and/or severe 
storm events, and regional water resource or infrastructure challenges. Bases such 
as Guam and Diego Garcia provide a strategic advantage to the Navy in terms of 
location and logistics support. In order to limit the negative effects of climate change 
on sea level rise, the Navy requires access to climatological information on rates of 
global sea level rise and local coastal processes that will allow adaptation efforts 
and planning of new coastal facilities to be initiated at the right time and cost, espe- 
cially for installations identified as high risk. 

Currently the Navy is conducting a Capabilities Based Assessment (CBA) for the 
Arctic to identify capabilities required for future operations in the region and pos- 
sible capability gaps, shortfalls, and redundancies. Assessments such as these will 
inform Navy strategy, policy, and plans to guide future investments. Furthermore, 
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the Office of Naval Research is making investments in its FY 12 budget to improve 
the Navy’s capability to persistently monitor and accurately predict critical Arctic 
environmental changes and increase understanding of climate variability. 

The Navy is actively leveraging interagency, international, and academic partner- 
ships to ensure it has access to the best science and information and to avoid dupli- 
cation of efforts. These partnerships have the added benefit of conserving resources 
in this fiscally constrained environment. We are participating, in coordination with 
appropriate DoD offices, in interagency efforts being conducted to improve coordina- 
tion of climate services, including the National Science and Technology Council’s 
Roundtable on Climate Information and Services, co-chaired by the Office of Science 
and Technology Policy, the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, and 
the U.S. Geological Survey; the National Ocean Policy’s strategic action plans, par- 
ticularly the plan that focuses on the Arctic Ocean; and the U.S. Global Change Re- 
search Program’s National Climate Assessment, which in part are coordinating 
agency climate science needs and adaptation efforts across the Federal Government. 

Finally, the Navy is jointly planning an effort with the Air Force, the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, and other agencies to advance U.S. envi- 
ronmental prediction capability to mitigate the impact of the severe weather and an- 
swer operational requirements facing our nation. This capability will combine the 
forecasting skills of the Navy’s and the National Weather Service’s global numerical 
weather, ocean, and ice models to provide a better Earth Systems Prediction Capa- 
bility in the next 10 years. 

IV. Conclusion 

Part of the military mission is to anticipate threats and changes to national secu- 
rity. Climate change, and its interaction with and impacts on demographics, tech- 
nology, globalization, and resource allocation and management, will be one of the 
drivers of security in this century. It is in this spirit that the Navy has identified 
its needs for improved understanding of a changing global environment. 

The Navy’s role and responsibility regarding climate services would be as a cus- 
tomer; using the information for tactical, operational, and strategic planning and 
execution; and to provide feedback to those organizations that provide the services 
so that they might continue to improve them. It is outside the Navy’s purview to 
comment on what agency should provide climate services to the Federal Govern- 
ment, how they should carry out the collection and dissemination of climate serv- 
ices, and what level of funding is necessary to carry out this effort. 

The Navy recognizes the need to better understand the processes that are affect- 
ing the Earth’s climate, predict how the climate will change in the future, and an- 
ticipate the security risks that may arise. The Navy is focused on readiness and ad- 
aptation, while reducing the risk to vulnerable facilities, training our forces to be 
prepared for any future missions operating in environments that much of the Navy 
has not regularly seen. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. I look forward to answering any questions the Com- 
mittee may have. 

Chairman Hall. I thank you, sir, and I thank you both for your 
testimony. 

I don’t have to remind the Members here that we are relegated 
to five minutes, and I will try to set the pattern by being within 
five minutes. At this time I recognize myself for questions for five 
minutes. 

Dr. Lubchenco, in testimony before the appropriators earlier this 
year, you argued that the entire Climate Service proposal by the 
Administration was really just an optical change that wouldn’t im- 
pact daily operations. Specifically you said, and I quote: “This is a 
matter of appearances. The reality is no change to the dollars that 
are going to the science or to the dollars that are going out the 
door. We are not funding less science. We are not funding different 
science. We are not changing anything other than the fact that the 
climate scientists that were in oceanic and atmospheric research 
are now in the Climate Service. Other science remains there and 
will continue to thrive.” Is this really just a matter of appearances, 
that you won’t change the science, you won’t change the money you 
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fund or how you fund it? Why is it such a big deal to have such 
a hard time to answer the questions we sent to you and to be 26 
days late in answering questions for this Committee? Do you have 
a good answer for that? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Mr. Chairman, we have had multiple exchanges 
of letters and meetings and calls. I have instructed my staff to be 
as responsive and transparent with the Committee as possible. I 
know that in response to your requests, we have delivered two sets 
of documents totaling over 6,000 pages. There is an extensive 
record within NOAA, and we have been working very, very dili- 
gently and hard to provide you and your colleagues and your staff 
with all of the information that you are requesting. 

Chairman Hall. I thank you for that. You can solve that by an- 
swering the questions we have sent you. I hope you are going to 
do that. 

Mr. Winokur, the title of this hearing is “Examining NOAA’s Cli- 
mate Proposal,” yet you conclude your written testimony by say- 
ing — and you are here at the request of the minority, right? 

Mr. Winokur. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hall. All right. You said, “It is outside the Navy’s 
purview to comment on what agencies should provide climate serv- 
ices to the Federal Government, how they should carry out the col- 
lection and dissemination of climate services and what level of 
funding is necessary to carry out this effort.” Just so we are clear, 
your testimony is that the Navy has no position on NOAA’s pro- 
posed Climate Service. Is that right? 

Mr. Winokur. Correct, Mr. Chairman. Our position is that is an 
internal decision for NOAA to decide how best to organize. From 
the Navy, we require credible and authoritative data in a timely 
fashion so it would facilitate our requests if there was a coordi- 
nated and focused approach to answering Navy needs for data. 

Chairman Hall. As you sit there today, then, and I thank you 
for your service to the Navy and to the country, would it be fair 
to say that it sounds as though the Navy doesn’t actually need a 
Climate Service? Is that what you are telling us? 

Mr. Winokur. No, I think what I am saying, Mr. Chairman, is 
that the Navy needs climate data, and if Climate Service is in fact 
the best way to provide it to us, then certainly we leave that to 
NOAA on how best to organize, but we do need a focused approach. 
The current situation of obtaining data from disparate sources 
makes it a little more complicated for the Navy to get what it 
needs, so we would certainly support efficiencies within any agen- 
cy, and if this is the best way for NOAA to provide it, we would 
support it, but we are not taking an official position on how NOAA 
should best organize. 

Chairman Hall. I appreciate that, and I think my time is about 
up. 

The gentleman from Oregon, Mr. Wu, is recognized for five min- 
utes. Ms. Johnson had a vote in another committee. She will return 
shortly. Mr. Wu, I recognize you for five minutes. 

Mr. Wu. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hall. I stayed within four minutes and 59 seconds. 

Mr. Wu. I have restarted my clock. Before I start my five min- 
utes, Mr. Chairman, we have one additional letter of support from 
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23 climate- and weather-related private sector entities, and Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to add this letter to the previous letters 
that Ms. Johnson submitted for the record, and I do note that the 
majority staff has received a copy of this letter. 

Chairman Hall. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The information can be found in Appendix 2.] 

Mr. Wu. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hall. You can continue now. You have four minutes 
and 49 seconds left. 

Mr. Wu. Very good. 

I want to start by noting that NOAA does not have an organic 
act. This Congress has failed to pass one, even though NOAA was 
created in 1970 and it has existed for either 40 or 41 years. It was 
created by then-President Nixon, not by Executive Order but I be- 
lieve by an Executive Reorganization Proposal. And the failure to 
pass an organic act, I think, leaves it to the executive branch and 
NOAA not to reorganize without input from Congress but to sub- 
stantially take initiative in its reorganization while consulting Con- 
gress when appropriate, and this Committee and Congress have 
made strenuous efforts to pass an organic act but we have failed 
to do so. This Committee has passed an organic act through this 
Committee several times. It had made it through other Committees 
and not made it through the full House of Representatives, and I 
want to just lay that down. It, I think, explains some of NOAA’s 
actions in reorganizing itself because it has to take additional ac- 
tions in doing so in the absence of an organic act. 

Administrator Lubchenco, I would like to return for a moment. 
You did address this in your testimony, but I would like to return 
for a moment to the difference between climate and weather be- 
cause it is so important. Maybe Members of the Committee under- 
stand part of that. Maybe the staff understands that fully. But per- 
haps members of the general public do not fully understand the dif- 
ference between climate and weather and the functions of the 
Weather Service and any future Climate Service, and I want to 
give you further opportunity to explain the difference. 

Dr. Lubchenco. Thank you very much, Congressman, and thank 
for your support of NOAA and recognition of the importance of hav- 
ing an organic act but also the importance of our continuing to re- 
organize to be better and better and to deliver what Congress and 
the American people expect. 

To your question, weather happens over hours to days. Our 
weather models that provide some of the best weather forecasts in 
the world provide each and every American with information about 
weather but also warnings, and this is in the time frame that is 
generally less than two weeks. Anything longer than that is what 
we define as climate. Climate is future weather more than two 
weeks out and so this focuses on weeks to months to years and be- 
yond, and much of the climate services of which we are speaking 
and that we currently provide under existing authorizations but 
want to do a more effective job of providing has to do with informa- 
tion about pending droughts, pending floods, pending severe storm 
conditions, things that more than two weeks out. We utilize obser- 
vations and modeling and understanding of past weather and cli- 
mate information to anticipate what is likely down the road. And 
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so, for example, when last fall NOAA warned the communities in 
the upper Midwest that the spring was likely to be a very signifi- 
cant flooding year, that is an example of a climate service. That 
kind of information is extraordinarily useful for planning pur- 
poses — how many sandbags do we need to buy, what kind of infor- 
mation do we need to provide to our communities, how can we 
begin to think about and be prepared. The same is true for fire- 
fighters battling fires in Texas. Having information beginning last 
winter that this was going to be a very, very dry and warm spring 
enabled planning to begin. That kind of climate service information 
we currently provide but we don’t do so in a way that is as effective 
or as efficient as we believe it could be, hence the proposal for this 
reorganization. 

Mr. Wu. Thank you very much, Administrator Lubchenco, for 
that very interesting example of the difference between tornadoes 
tomorrow and floods next year. Thank you. 

Chairman Hall. The gentleman yields back. The gentleman from 
California, Mr. Rohrabacher, is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and I 
would like to ask Dr. Lubchenco, do you believe that you are obli- 
gated to — that your actions are obligated to be within the param- 
eters that are set by law by the Congress? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. And what is your interpretation of the last 
Department of Defense continuing appropriations act of 2012 when 
a reading of it from our side suggests that you are prohibited from 
using funds to implement, establish or create a NOAA Climate 
Service? Is that your interpretation as well? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Yes, Congressman. We were instructed very ex- 
plicitly not to implement or create a Climate Service, and we have 
not done so. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Okay. Now, you have a director that — well, 
what is the title for Mr. Tom Karl’s position in your operation? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Mr. Karl is the Director of the National Cli- 
matic Data Center. He also serves as the Transitional Director for 
the NOAA Climate Service, the proposed NOAA Climate Service. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Is Climate Service Transition Director part of 
his title? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. All right. Thus, you think that when Con- 
gress says you are — no funding shall be used to implement Climate 
Service, that you are within the guidelines from Congress in estab- 
lishing a Climate Service transitional director. Isn’t that imple- 
menting a Climate Service for NOAA on its face? 

Dr. Lubchenco. No, Congressman, it is not. I believe that it is 
being smart and 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Smart is not necessarily considered law. 

Dr. Lubchenco. I understand. I will change my wording. I be- 
lieve that prior to implementing any potential change, whether 
that change comes about or not, requires good planning and good 
execution if the proposal is approved, and in this case, we set — the 
kind of proposal that is before Congress now is a very substantial 
one and moves — does a reorganization that requires extensive 
amount of planning and begun under Vice Admiral Lautenbacher, 
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we began to think about what would a new line office look like, 
how should it be structured, and Mr. Karl was 

Mr. Rohrabacher. But once you go beyond that and you actually 
hire someone, for example, have you not also hired six new NOAA 
regional Climate Service director positions in this last year? So not 
only do you have one man seated just in case you are able to follow 
through with this in another law, you have also put on six new re- 
gional directors as well. 

Dr. Lubchenco. Congressman, the six regional Climate Service 
climate directors, Climate Service directors, were hired using exist- 
ing funds and are part of our ongoing commitment to provide cli- 
mate services for which we have explicit authorization from Con- 
gress and to enable regional managers, regional planners, regional 
businesses to have the kind of long-term weather and climate infor- 
mation that they need. That is part of our existing authority. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. When you say existing funds, then you say 
the appropriations bill that we just — the continuing resolution 
which prohibits the use of funding, that your use of existing funds 
is not restricted by that prohibition by Congress? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Congressman, those regional directors were 
hired prior to the continuing resolution and they are consistent 
with what we normally do to provide climate services under exist- 
ing authorizations. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. So a continuing use of funds for people to 
provide salary for people who legislation has suggested you are pro- 
hibited from using funds to implement a Climate Service but con- 
tinuing use of funds is not restricted in your analysis by this law? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Congressman, those regional directors are not 
part of our proposed reorganization. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. But they are part of your budget. 

Dr. Lubchenco. Of course they are part of our budget. Every- 
body on the payroll is part of our budget but they are not part of 
this proposed reorganization, which we have not implemented 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Well, it doesn’t say here as part of your reor- 
ganization. It says prohibits use of your funds that Congress pro- 
vides you. It doesn’t say you are prohibited unless it has something 
to do with your reorganization. 

Ms. Lubchenco. I believe that the language prohibits us from 
implementing or creating a Climate Service, and we have not done 
that. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. It would appear to me, one last note, Mr. 
Chairman, is a quote from this new Transitional Director, Tom 
Karl, when asked about whether or not they were establishing the 
Climate Service, he said, “We have moved in. We are waiting for 
the marriage certificate but we are acting like we have a Climate 
Service.” So I am not going to ask you anything about living in cli- 
mate sin without the marriage certificate, but it seems to me that 
something is going on here that you do not have authority to do 
with your budget, and I think we need to further look at this very 
closely, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hall. The gentleman yields back his time. 

The chair recognizes the gentleman from California, Mr. 
McNerney, for five minutes. 
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Mr. Wu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to yield my position to Mr. 
Miller because I need to step away for some votes, and I also want 
to note for the gentleman from California that the six hires and 
Mr. Karl, that they were put in place before Mr. Hall’s amendment 
and before the appropriations bill was passed last year. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hall. I recognized Mr. McNerney, and if Mr. 
McNerney wants to yield his time to Mr. Miller, certainly he would 
be welcome to do that. 

Mr. Wu. I apologize. 

Mr. McNerney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Lubchenco, one of the objections that I seem to be hearing 
from the majority party is a lack of cooperation or planning with 
the agency between the agency and the Committee here. Would you 
consider your agency as being cooperative or uncooperative, and if 
you consider it cooperative, could you give some specific examples 
of meetings or actions that took place in an effort to cooperate in 
terms of developing the plan? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Thank you, Congressman. I believe we have 
been very responsive, very cooperative. I fully admit and have 
apologized for the fact that I think we got off on the wrong foot 
when we did the initial announcement, and I think that was a seri- 
ous mistake. We have consistently been in dialogue with the Com- 
mittee. Our staff has been communicating quite frequently. I have 
briefed this Committee about our proposed reorganization. I have 
met with the Chairman a number of times, and in fact, this dia- 
logue began with this very Committee quite a while ago as we were 
considering this proposal. So we have had, I believe, very extensive 
interactions and communications. 

This Committee and Congress, for example, requested when we 
first proposed this reorganization in February of 2010, Congress di- 
rected us to engage the National Academy of Public Administration 
to review our plans and to provide this Committee and Congress 
with an evaluation of the proposal that we had. So that is a specific 
example of some of the interaction and dialogue that we have had 
following the original proposal. That study was very extensive, very 
exhaustive. They delivered a report last September which has 
strongly endorsed the proposal that we have provided. It also made 
a very strong case for the need for a Climate Service to provide 
much more effective and efficient delivery, one point easily identi- 
fied and that committee report has been very helpful in informing 
and modifying our proposal as we move forward. 

Mr. McNerney. Thank you. 

Mr. Winokur, in your experience, how would you revamp NOAA’s 
effect — never mind. How can the proposed Climate Service benefit 
the Navy and our national security? 

Mr. Winokur. From a Navy perspective, we would like frankly 
a simple and easy entry point into the organization so that, for ex- 
ample, if we were dealing with disparate parts of NOAA, it facili- 
tates our interaction with NOAA if we can go through a single or- 
ganizational component or in the context of data, if you will allow 
me to put it this way, through a single data portal. So rather than 
for the Navy to go to one part or NOAA or another part of NOAA 
or frankly to another part of the Federal Government, it would fa- 
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cilitate our needs for data if we could ease the entry point and 
work through a single coherent organization. Overall, as I said in 
my testimony, we do need credible, authoritative information in a 
timely manner so that we can use that for future planning. 

Mr. McNerney. And do you think this has an impact on national 
security? 

Mr. WlNOKUR. I think it would facilitate our ability to obtain 
data that we need for national security. 

Mr. McNerney. Thank you. 

Dr. Lubchenco. Congressman, would you consider letting me 
add one quick thing to that? 

Mr. McNerney. Yes. 

Dr. Lubchenco. I believe that another way that the reorganiza- 
tion will help not only the Navy but Department of Defense and 
others in addition to what Mr. Winokur has said is that housing 
science and services together in a single line office allows faster 
transfer of new knowledge into delivery of services. So above and 
beyond the one point easily identified source, the services that are 
available are delivered more rapidly and are more current. 

Mr. McNerney. Would that allow collaboration among non-agen- 
cy scientists on the issues that were being considered and dis- 
cussed and presented? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Absolutely. We currently collaborate extensively 
not only with other agencies but with academia, with the private 
sector, and that collaboration is only enhanced when you can iden- 
tify one place to go instead of five or six across the agency. 

Mr. McNerney. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I have expired my time. 

Chairman LIall. I thank the gentleman and recognize the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, Dr. Broun, for five minutes. 

Mr. Broun. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Lubchenco, NOAA’s National Weather Service already has 
the Climate Prediction Center, which has the stated goal of being 
“the world’s best, most trusted climate service center using part- 
nerships to develop cutting-edge climate products.” Its stated mis- 
sion is to “deliver climate prediction, monitoring and assessment 
products for time scales from weeks to years to the Nation and the 
global community for the protection of life and property and the en- 
hancement of the economy.” On its Web site, CPC states that its 
“products are operational predictions of climate variability, real- 
time monitoring of climate and the required databases and assess- 
ments of origins of major climate anomalies. The products cover 
time scales from weeks to seasons, extending into the future as far 
as technically feasible and cover the land, ocean and atmosphere, 
extending into the stratosphere.” 

The proposed NOAA Climate Service would gut research in mod- 
eling from the Office of Atmospheric Research, OAR, and data cen- 
ters from NCDS. It basically politicizes the issue and minimizes 
the other core missions of the agency, all in an attempt to increase 
coordination. On top of that, its stated goal is to “bridge the gap 
between climate science and decision making.” That sounds a lot 
like a propaganda office to me. 

Since the National Weather Service, a trusted source of impartial 
information, already has an office executing this task and the Of- 
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fice of Atmospheric Research is conducting climate research, what 
is the goal of the National Climate Service other than policy advo- 
cacy? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Congressman, the Climate Prediction Center 
and the Weather Service, the great science that we have in the Of- 
fice of Atmospheric Research, other units like the National Cli- 
matic Data Center that are in the satellite division are all existing 
strong pieces that we have that provide either climate science or 
climate services. The challenge is that they are located in disparate 
parts of NOAA. They do not have a — we have to connect them 
through our matrix management structure, and others from the 
outside don’t necessarily know where to go to get easy information. 
Our proposal 

Mr. Broun. Well, pardon me, because I have just a limited 
amount of time. The Navy has complained that they don’t have one 
source to contact you. It seems the CPC does all the goals that you 
are expecting NOAA’s new Climate Service that I think you are al- 
ready instituting against the law actually, but why not just support 
and reinforce the work of CPC or data centers which already have 
trusted reputations rather than standing up a politically charged 
office? This seems to be an unneeded distraction that has nothing 
to do with science or providing the public with better information. 
If it is better to gut climate research out of OAR and put it in a 
separate line office, why aren’t you suggesting that for other line 
offices and why do we need OAR if we are just going to align re- 
search with each line office? Do you also suggest that we eliminate 
OAR? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Congressman, the Climate Prediction Center is 
only one part of our climate sciences and services, and it alone can- 
not do all that we need to have done. We are having increasing re- 
quests for information about climate, long-term weather and cli- 
mate, and we believe that providing this information to the diver- 
sity of users is best done by having a single identifiable place that 
is much greater than what just the Climate Prediction Center does. 
This is a proposal to be responsive to our existing mandates from 
Congress as well as more responsive to the American people in pro- 
viding the information that they need and that we believe will be 
very, very helpful. 

Mr. Broun. Well, I think the CPC is already doing what you are 
suggesting. I think you are breaking the law, frankly, because you 
are standing up a service that Congress has told you not to do 
along with the questions that Mr. Rohrabacher gave you. I think 
you are standing this up against Congress’s direct instructions to 
you in the law. CPC could do exactly what you are doing. The Navy 
could contact CPC if you just do your job and let the Climate Pre- 
diction Service do what it could do. This just seems like a politi- 
cally motivated advocacy office that this Administration is trying to 
stand up. Even though these people were already hired prior to 
that bill being passed, it doesn’t mean that we need to continue 
funding them. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Mr. Harris. [Presiding] Thank you very much. 

The gentlelady from Florida, Ms. Wilson, is recognized for five 
minutes. Not here? Ms. Sewell is recognized for five minutes. 
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Ms. Sewell. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. 

Madam Administrator, I know that those were pretty harsh alle- 
gations that were just made against NOAA, and I was wondering 
if you would like to respond to the last question. 

Dr. Lubchenco. Thank you, Congresswoman. We believe that we 
are doing exactly what Congress instructed us to do. We have exist- 
ing authorization dating back to 1978 through three different 
pieces of legislation that Congress has passed that require us to 
provide climate science and climate services. That is exactly what 
we have been doing and are continuing to do. We have not and will 
not implement or create the proposed Climate Service until we 
have permission from Congress to do so. 

Ms. Sewell. Well, I know that one of the things that we are all 
concerned about is that the goal if we are to create a Climate Serv- 
ice, a proposed Climate Service to NOAA, is that we want to make 
sure that your basic mission is not impeded in any way. 

I hail from Alabama, and we have had some pretty harsh torna- 
does that have affected my district and my State, and I just want 
to know what assurances you can give us that your forecasts, your 
climate forecast operations and your environmental satellite pro- 
gram will not be in any way negatively impacted by any proposed 
Climate Service. 

Dr. Lubchenco. Thank you, Congresswoman. When we first set 
out to consider possible different options for reorganization, we had 
a number of criteria in mind. One of them was to not in any way, 
shape, or form undermine the very good work of any of the other 
important parts of NOAA. We also wanted to have a reorganization 
that was budget-neutral, did not cost any additional resources and 
that would provide the most effective and efficient climate services 
to the American people. The very careful, thoughtful way that we 
have gone about thinking about reorganization, the extensive con- 
sultation we have done with our Science Advisory Board, with the 
National Academy of Public Administration and others has re- 
sulted in the proposal that is before Congress, and we believe that 
the proposal will not only provide — satisfy the growing and increas- 
ing demand for climate services, long-term weather information, 
climate services but also strengthen science within NOAA. That is 
one of my highest priorities and we believe that this renewal of the 
Office of Atmospheric and Oceanic Research is — this is a great op- 
portunity to renew research focus in OAR and to do so in a way 
that incubates long-term research and integrates science across 
NOAA. So we believe this is a win-win for the American public and 
is completely consistent with what we have been directed to do by 
Congress. 

Ms. Sewell. Thank you. How do you feel that NOAA’s weather 
and climate forecasts are helping people like the folks in my dis- 
trict prepare for these catastrophic events, weather events that we 
have been experiencing? Can you just give me — address NOAA’s ef- 
forts to help prepare communities like mine? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Congresswoman, I had the opportunity to visit 
Tuscaloosa in your district just a few days after the disastrous tor- 
nado that was there, and I saw firsthand how horrid much of the 
damage was and how many people’s lives were disrupted, and de- 
spite the fact that there were a large number of people that were 
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killed by that tornado, I think it is quite likely there would have 
been many, many more had we not had the multiple days worth 
of warnings from the National Weather Service that enabled people 
to get out of harm’s way, to be prepared, that alerted the emer- 
gency responders that this is serious, the fact that we issued warn- 
ings five days in advance, thanks to the information from our polar 
orbiting weather satellites, and then two-day warnings, one-day 
warnings, day-of warnings. That is a prime example of what our 
Weather Service does so exceptionally well, and we consistently try 
to get better and better at those kinds of short-term weather alerts 
and warnings. By the same token, information that is months out 
that says floods are likely, droughts are likely, wildfires are likely 
will also enhance communities’ ability to be prepared. 

It also creates a new opportunity for the private sector. We have 
seen the emergence of a billion-dollar private sector weather enter- 
prise. The Weather Channel, Accu-Weather are some familiar ex- 
amples. We fully anticipate that as we achieve the ability to do 
these longer-term weather forecasts and climate forecasts, we will 
have a comparable demand from the private sector for information 
where they can take publicly provided information, add value and 
grow a whole new industry around climate services. So we see mul- 
tiple potential benefits in this. 

Ms. Sewell. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much. 

Now, Mrs. Adams from Florida is recognized for five minutes. 

Mrs. Adams. Thank you. 

Dr. Lubchenco, you and I have had our differences on the fishing 
issue and everything else, and I was just listening to the discussion 
about restoring good will with this Committee. Do you consider 26 
days late timeliness in response? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Congresswoman, I am not sure what you are 
speaking of with respect to 

Mrs. Adams. As the chairman said, he was waiting 26 days it 
took to get the answers 

Dr. Lubchenco. We have been providing information to the 
Committee on a rolling basis. 

Mrs. Adams. But apparently there are some answers to questions 
that have been asked that they are still waiting for? 

Dr. Lubchenco. There are still questions outstanding in part be- 
cause the scope — well, I am sorry, 26 hours. I know what you are 
speaking of now. The chairman in his opening remarks said that 
my testimony to the Committee for this hearing was 26 hours late, 
and that is true, and it is highly unfortunate. It is something for 
which I apologize, and it is what it is. I can’t ignore that that 
was 

Mrs. Adams. And we are still waiting for some answers to some 
questions that the Committee has asked, correct? 

Dr. Lubchenco. So the Committee has 

Mrs. Adams. Just yes or no. I have a short period of time. 

Dr. Lubchenco. There are additional questions to be answered. 

Mrs. Adams. You mentioned in your opening statement the cli- 
mate science office was needed to offer services like those used dur- 
ing the Deepwater Horizon oil spill. Was NOAA unable to offer the 
services that were needed to assist in this incident? 
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Dr. Lubchenco. NOAA provided a wealth of information in di- 
rect support in response 

Mrs. Adams. Was that a yes or no? 

Dr. Lubchenco. [continuing]. And if we had the Climate Serv- 
ice — 

Mrs. Adams. Ms. Lubchenco, I have a short amount of time. Yes 
or no. 

Dr. Lubchenco. [continuing]. We could have done even more. 

Mrs. Adams. So was it a yes? Were you able to provide? 

Dr. Lubchenco. We provided a lot. We could have done better 
had we had this. 

Mrs. Adams. So that is your reasoning and rationale for the need 
for this new service? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Among many others. 

Mrs. Adams. You know, I am looking at research, a 2004 re- 
search review team report to the NOAA Science Advisory Board on 
research organization and management within the agency included 
the following recommendation. There should be a single authority 
for OAR laboratory programs to join institutes to help establish 
partnerships with other agencies and universities and that the 
wholesale dissolution of OAR and distribution of its resources and 
talent to the other lines would splinter rather than more tightly 
connect the science and research enterprise. In developing your Cli- 
mate Service proposal, did you consider these expert suggestions to 
consolidate NOAA research programs and warnings against the 
splintering of OAR resources and talent? If not, why, and if so, why 
were the recommendations dismissed? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Congresswoman, that report in 2004 did in fact 
advise our thinking. A later report in 2011 and others from the 
same Science Advisory Board endorsed the proposal that we have 
brought before Congress today. Their thinking evolved as did ours. 

Mrs. Adams. In your written testimony, you have laid out the 
reasons for the reorganization of 53 percent of your agency’s assets 
into a single line office. What I found most interesting was the lan- 
guage you used to describe this change. You used the term “climate 
variability” eight times to describe the research activities of the 
new office line. Is this change meant to reorient NOAA towards 
having the majority of its budget for climate change research with- 
out actually saying that? 

Dr. Lubchenco. I am not sure what you are asking, Congress- 
woman. 

Mrs. Adams. Is this change meant to reorient NOAA towards 
having the majority of its budget for climate change research with- 
out actually saying that? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Congresswoman, anything longer than two 
weeks out is in the category that we call climate variability and cli- 
mate change. The climate system has natural fluctuations that is 
climate variability. 

Mrs. Adams. Is the movement of so much of your research assets 
into this new office being done for the purpose of creating an office 
which advocates a specific model or climate change rather than 
producing data to inform researchers? 
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Dr. Lubchenco. There is no advocacy in what we are proposing 
or intending. We are providing information to enable others to 
make informed decisions. 

Mrs. Adams. And is your agency so bureaucratic that you need 
to move 53 percent of your assets into one place just to have a sin- 
gle source of data? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Having — it is good government to reorganize pe- 
riodically and to become more efficient and effective, which is ex- 
actly what we are doing. 

Mrs. Adams. Mr. Winokur, I have about 10 seconds. I just want 
to confirm, does the Navy have a single entry point for data from 
NOAA now? Is your testimony that you don’t have a single entry 
data point to NOAA? 

Mr. Winokur. That is correct, Congresswoman. We go to dif- 
ferent parts of NOAA depending on the type of information that we 
require. 

Mrs. Adams. Do you receive that information that you are asking 
in a timely manner? 

Mr. Winokur. Ultimately, we receive it, yes, but we go 

Mrs. Adams. Is it in a timely manner? 

Mr. Winokur. Generally, yes. 

Mrs. Adams. Thank you. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much. 

It is my pleasure to recognize Ms. Johnson, the Ranking Mem- 
ber, for five minutes. 

Ms. Johnson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair, and let me say, 
Dr. Lubchenco, I am limited to five minutes, your responses are 
not, so I am going to ask three questions up front. 

This spring, the United States has experienced an unprecedented 
number of extreme weather and climate events including drought, 
floods, fires, and tornadoes, and it does not seem these storms are 
stopping. In fact, we are seeing extreme events in places we have 
never seen them before. Instead of stopping NOAA’s efforts to find 
a better way of providing this country with information, we should 
be ensuring that NOAA is providing these services in the most effi- 
cient way possible. What impact would this proposed Climate Serv- 
ice have on the creation of jobs, stability of food prices, and the 
growth of the economy? And how will the proposed Climate Service 
help better prepare us for such climate extremes in the future? And 
then the third question is, you mentioned that NOAA already has 
the authority to conduct climate science and deliver climate serv- 
ices. In fact, NOAA already does both. But if this proposed reorga- 
nization is not approved by Congress, what would be the impact of 
this decision on the public and the American businesses? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Thank you, Ranking Member. I think that the 
extreme events to which you allude really underscore the impor- 
tance of having an effective and efficient ability to provide long- 
term weather and climate information to people. Currently, fire- 
fighters around the country use NOAA’s climate forecasts from sea- 
sonal precipitation and drought outlooks to weekly on-the-ground 
drought monitoring information assessments to help them prepare 
for wildfires. Farmers require seasonal temperature, precipitation, 
and frost freeze data to determine what kind of crops to grow. The 
U.S. homebuilding industry estimates it saved over $300 million 
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per year in construction costs by using the information that NOAA 
provides. Local community and emergency management offices use 
our sea-level data, for example, and storm frequency information to 
help them prepare, insurance companies, public health depart- 
ments, power utilities and others. These are all examples of current 
users of our climate data and information, and we believe that this 
reorganization will enable us to provide this information in a more 
timely manner and more effective. 

I have mentioned that we believe there is a huge potential to 
grow a new private sector enterprise around climate services. That 
is most definitely a jobs issue. As you appreciate that the current 
private weather enterprise totals a billion dollars, I think there is 
huge potential. 

And finally, you posed the very important question of what would 
happen if we did not receive permission from Congress to imple- 
ment this reorganization. Currently, our climate service and 
science is distributed across five different line offices. If it is limited 
to the current organization, we would continue to have bureau- 
cratic inefficiencies, no clear access point, missed opportunities for 
synergies between scientific advances and fast-evolving services, 
and we would not be in a position to help catalyze this emerging 
private sector enterprise. So it would be business as usual, which 
is not in the best interest of the American public, I believe. 

Ms. Johnson. Thank you very much. I am within my five min- 
utes. As a matter of fact, I am going to yield back a few seconds. 

Mr. Harris. I thank you very much. I recognize myself for five 
minutes. Thank you, Dr. Lubchenco, for appearing before the Com- 
mittee again, and Mr. Winokur. 

Dr. Lubchenco, does NOAA right now have a prediction for sea- 
level change in the next 50 or 100 years? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Yes, Congressman, it does. 

Mr. Harris. And what is it? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Well, it varies by region. 

Mr. Harris. Let us do my district, the 1st Congressional district 
of Maryland, Chesapeake Bay. 

Dr. Lubchenco. I don’t have those numbers at my fingertips, 
Congressman, but I would be happy to get them to you. 

Mr. Harris. So you have possession. Good. Well, I hope it kind 
of agrees with what is published on the NOAA Climate Service’s 
Web site. I take it that the NOAA Climate Service’s Web site is 
what you referred to as the NOAA climate portal in your testi- 
mony? 

Dr. Lubchenco. The NOAA climate portal, yes. 

Mr. Harris. Okay. And you do have an increased number of hits. 
Now, I share the concern of my fellow physician from Georgia here, 
Dr. Broun, that, you know, our hesitation is that the Climate Serv- 
ices could become a little propaganda source instead of a science 
source. And I am going to ask for it to be entered into the record. 
In the Climate Watch magazine on the NOAA Climate Service, 
now, I didn’t know you published a magazine because normally 
when you think of science, you don’t think of magazines, but I 
guess NOAA is a little different in that thinking, and it republishes 
an article I believe from Chesapeake Quarterly. Now, Chesapeake 
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Quarterly, as far as I know, is not a peer-reviewed scientific publi- 
cation, is it? 

Dr. Lubchenco. I am not familiar with it, Congressman. 

Mr. Harris. Okay. Well, if you could get that information to me, 
I am pretty sure it is not. If you go through the article published 
it says on March 10, 2011, this year, it is called “Before the Next 
Flood” and it deals with sea-level change or water rising in the 
Chesapeake Bay area, and it does it in a fairly sensational way. 
Because, for instance, it shows a picture of a four-foot sea-level rise 
and then on top of that a six-foot rise from a storm like Isabel. 
Now, does that imply that NOAA believes there is going to be a 
four-foot sea-level rise in the Chesapeake Bay? 

Dr. Lubchenco. I do not know what our estimates are, Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Harris. Well, why would you put something on your Web 
site that has a picture of a four-foot sea-level rise with no designa- 
tion of the time? I mean, this doesn’t say, you know, potential with- 
in 100 years. It actually quotes IPCC as the source for the sea-level 
rise, not a NOAA study, and it says a three-foot rise over 100 years 
with no range. I believe the IPCC report had a range, didn’t it, of 
projected sea-level rise? 

Dr. Lubchenco. That is correct, Congressman. 

Mr. Harris. Is that the way normally you would present some- 
thing scientifically? Like you would suggest, you would footnote it 
and you would perhaps put other data in? I mean, is this science? 
Is what NOAA has on its Climates Service’s Web site science? That 
is what I would like to know. 

Dr. Lubchenco. Congressman, I am not familiar with that arti- 
cle. I would be happy to look at it and comment on it. Typically, 
we would present a range of information, and I am guessing that 
having concrete visuals enables people to translate a particular 
rate of change into something that is actually 

Mr. Harris. Doctor, that is exactly right, but there is no rate. It 
just says four foot. It doesn’t say four-foot rise projected by the 
IPCC to be at the 95th percentile chance of probability in the year 
2020 or 2120. It just has a picture of a four-foot rise. 

Now, Dr. Lubchenco, you are also aware that on the eastern 
shore of Maryland, that there are two factors. One is that the east- 
ern shore is sinking. 

Dr. Lubchenco. Correct. 

Mr. Harris. And that the sea level may be rising and probably 
is rising. I read this article, and it doesn’t talk about — I mean, it, 
you know, just occasionally mentions it but it talks about sea level 
but it doesn’t talk about the land sinking around it and how dif- 
ferent that might be and the implications might be different. And 
then it talks about the fact that they can’t get a local zoning code 
change since Hurricane Isabel 10 years ago when the sea-level rise 
was six feet. Now, how does this part of NOAA’s scientific contribu- 
tion to our understanding of climate change when you are talking 
about getting a local zoning change in response to a hurricane? I 
don’t get it. There is a disconnect. Is this where we are going to 
concentrate what ultimately will be billions of dollars of our money 
is to publish an online magazine? 
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Now, as part of the justification for your center, you actually say 
that you had a 57 percent increase in climate-related data and in- 
formation Web site hits. I assume that includes hits on this maga- 
zine article. You don’t really want us to set up a new service at 
NOAA to publish a magazine article taken from another magazine 
where you are merely republishing it from Chesapeake Quarterly 
which I will profer, and I am sure your staff will determine, is not 
a scientific peer-reviewed journal. Do you really want us to do that? 
You are asking Congress when we have got to borrow 41 cents out 
of every dollar including a significant amount of that from the Chi- 
nese to set up a Climate Service for you to publish this? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Congressman, I haven’t seen that article so I 
can’t really comment. 

Mr. Harris. Well, I am going to ask you to comment on it in the 
questions that will be coming from the Committee after this be- 
cause this is absolutely atrocious. This exactly exemplifies what the 
gentleman from Georgia was talking about. 

With that, the gentleman from Maryland, Mr. Sarbanes, is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. Sarbanes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much, 
Administrator Lubchenco. 

Just to follow up on that for a second, would you like to take a 
moment and speak briefly, because I have a bunch of questions, 
but speak to the resource that NOAA represents and the fact that 
you are having increasing use of the Web site for scientific data 
from the audiences that you serve and why that is a benefit to 
those audiences? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Thanks, Congressman. We do — we are receiving 
increased, just overwhelming number of increases for information 
in general but data in particular, and we have quantified that. Be- 
tween 2009 and 2010, we saw an 11 percent increase in direct re- 
quests for data and information, and our data centers provided 86 
percent more climate-related data in 2010 than 2009, and these re- 
quests are coming primarily from a wide variety of users from fire- 
fighters, from farmers, from electricity providers, from home insur- 
ers, from other agencies, the Department of Health, USDA, the 
Army Corps of Engineers, and coastal managers. They are all look- 
ing for the kind of data that we have on temperature, on precipita- 
tion, on water resources, on sea-level rise, and because we are get- 
ting more and more increases in these requests, we believe we have 
a responsibility to be responsive, which has in large part prompted 
our asking ourselves how can we be more efficient, how can we do 
more with less, how can we be stewards of taxpayer dollars in a 
way that is responsive to these increasing requests. 

Mr. Sarbanes. I appreciate that. Let me just make a few com- 
ments. 

First of all, I want to thank NOAA. I think it is a terrific organi- 
zation. 

Dr. Lubchenco. Thank you. 

Mr. Sarbanes. I think that the research you are doing frankly 
serves as a foundation for so many important policy decisions that 
we need to make here and that the country needs to make going 
forward. So it is a critical function that NOAA serves, and it does 
so in a very, very professional way. All of the people that I have 
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had the opportunity to deal with at NOAA reflect, I think, a cul- 
tured professionalism and dedication to science and facts and data 
and evidence that really makes the reputation of that agency I 
think a premier one, in particular with respect to the work that 
you do in the Chesapeake Bay, providing critical information for us 
so that we can make these tough decisions going forward. 

You said it a number of times but I want to reiterate that all you 
are trying to do with this proposal that you have made is to do 
your job better. We have people parading around the halls of the 
Capitol every day talking about how government has to operate 
more efficiently, has to find ways to save, to reduce duplication, to 
spend the taxpayers’ money wisely. Here is an agency, NOAA, that 
is hearing that and taking it to heart and trying to implement 
many ideas that can achieve that, and proposing other ideas such 
as this one with the Climate Service that represents efficiency. I 
thought you answered very well the questions regarding having a 
transition director with respect to Climate Service. If you had come 
up here and proposed to have a new Climate Service, the next 
question would be, well, what is that going to look like, and if you 
hadn’t had somebody in charge of looking into and planning, you 
wouldn’t be able to answer those questions. Any responsible pro- 
posal is going to have to do a certain amount of research to come 
forward and say this is what this would look like, and the effi- 
ciencies that you are proposing I think make a lot of sense, so I 
congratulate the agency on that. I also appreciate your very 
thoughtful responses to the questions and I apologize that in some 
instances you were cut off while you were trying to respond. 

And so I want to thank you for your testimony. I find it very 
compelling, the need for this. It started way before you, so others 
on both sides of the aisle have recognized the importance of doing 
this, and I hope that we can move forward and create this oppor- 
tunity. 

And I want to thank you, Mr. Winokur, as well for your testi- 
mony. You said at one point that you recognize the benefits of a 
consolidated organizational construct. I regard that as an endorse- 
ment, even though you are not offering up an official position of the 
Navy, an endorsement of the proposal that has been set forth by 
Dr. Lubchenco and NOAA. 

So I hope we can move forward with this, and I thank you all 
for your testimony and I yield back. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much, Mr. Sarbanes. 

I recognize Mr. Quayle for five minutes. 

Mr. Quayle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Lubchenco, you have emphasized that the Climate Service is 
needed to more closely align climate science information with deliv- 
ery of services to the public and that your proposed structure will 
make communication of this information more productive and more 
effective. Do you see any tradeoffs or potential downsides to this 
proposal or is it just win-win? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Congressman, we spent a lot of time thinking 
long and hard about this and did extensive consulting with others 
to better understand what the tradeoffs might be, and we believe 
that the proposal that is before Congress enables us to be more effi- 
cient with the dollars that we have, to respond to the increasing 
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demands for information about long-term weather and climate, to 
support a growing private sector enterprise and essentially be good 
stewards of taxpayer dollars. We believe that we can increase the 
strength of science within NOAA with this proposal. It does not in 
any way diminish the caliber or the quantity of science that is 
being done. It will afford us an opportunity to better directly con- 
nect the science and services within a climate single unit, and at 
the same time strengthen science elsewhere in the organization by 
enabling the Office of Atmospheric and Oceanic Research to be an 
incubator of long-term science and integrate science across the 
agency. So we think this is a win-win. 

Mr. Quayle. I am just curious, what about non-climate research 
that you are proposing to transfer into the Climate Service? Isn’t 
there really a risk that basic research to understand the atmos- 
phere or applied research to improve weather prediction will be im- 
pacted negatively if subsumed into an organization whose mission 
is solely focused on climate? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Congressman, that is a legitimate concern, and 
I think we have a number of examples within NOAA where we 
have superb, outstanding science that coexists with a service-pro- 
viding entity. We do that in our fisheries line office, for example. 
We do it in ocean service line office. And by analogy, we believe 
that we can have really strong science and have the science con- 
nected to services within this proposed Climate Service line office. 

Mr. Quayle. Okay. Now, you are proposing to move the research 
physical science division in Boulder to the Climate Service. Is that 
correct? 

Dr. Lubchenco. We are not proposing to move any people or any 
labs to any new physical entity. We are putting them under a new 
management structure if this is approved. 

Mr. Quayle. Okay. And so is that the same for the OAR’s chem- 
ical science division? 

Dr. Lubchenco. That is correct. 

Mr. Quayle. So I have understood that about 98 percent of the 
current physical science division’s work is weather research and 
water science. Is that right? 

Dr. Lubchenco. I don’t know the exact number. That is approxi- 
mately correct. 

Mr. Quayle. And about one-third of the chemical science division 
involves air quality, weather, water, coasts, estuaries and oceans 
research in science. So when you are saying you are not proposing 
to move resources away from non-climate activities, I don’t under- 
stand how that really squares with that. 

Dr. Lubchenco. The design principles that we utilized when we 
started to have this conversation included wanting to have the 
most efficient and effective delivery of climate service information, 
to protect the integrity of science and to not disrupt and break 
apart any existing laboratories. The laboratories, the programs that 
we are proposing to move into the climate science, I mean the Cli- 
mate Service line office do include pieces that do both climate and 
other kind of science and it is important that they stay together, 
and that is the proposal. There is a lot of need for integration 
across all of NOAA because physical sciences or chemical sciences 
that might relate to climate also would relate to weather. That is 
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just the nature of that science, and so in moving them, this will 
not diminish — it won’t change what they do. It won’t undermine 
their ability to do that well. It will enhance the connection of cli- 
mate science to climate services. 

Mr. Quayle. Okay. Thank you very much. I yield back. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much. 

I recognize the Ranking Member of the Energy and Environment 
Subcommittee, Mr. Miller, for five minutes. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Lubchenco, I apologize if I slip up and call you Admiral. I am 
used to calling the 

Dr. Lubchenco. I would take that as a compliment, sir. 

Mr. Miller, [continuing]. Head of NOAA Admiral. You have 
been accused of breaking the law in giving an existing employee a 
new title that included the word “climate” and adding new employ- 
ees, six new employees that had “climate” in their titles. When did 
you add those positions or change that title? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Congressman, those were done before the Con- 
tinuing Resolution. 

Mr. Miller. Six months ago, nine months ago? I mean, last 
year? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Last year. 

Mr. Miller. Okay. And then you said before the Continuing Res- 
olution, the Hall amendment that supposedly says that those two 
employment actions ran afoul of was how long ago? 

Dr. Lubchenco. A number of months ago. 

Mr. Miller. But well after you renamed those positions and 
added employees? 

Dr. Lubchenco. That is correct. 

Mr. Miller. Did you have authority — did you think you had au- 
thority to add those positions with “climate” in their title and 
change an existing employee’s title to add “climate” when you did 
that? 

Dr. Lubchenco. We absolutely did, Congressman. We have three 
Acts passed by Congress that direct us to do climate-related science 
and delivery of services. The National Climate Act of 1978, the 
Global Change Research Act, and the National Integrated Drought 
Information System Act are existing authorizations under which 
we operate, under which we have people who do climate service 
provision and do climate science, and we are operating under those 
authorities. 

Mr. Miller. Okay. Obviously climate and weather aren’t exactly 
the same but they are not unrelated, either. A forecast of the ocean 
levels in 50 years is climate, and whether it is going to rain tomor- 
row and what the temperature is going to be tomorrow is weather, 
but where is the demarcation? You said earlier about two weeks. 
Is that correct? 

Dr. Lubchenco. That is correct. Our weather models allow us to 
make reasonable forecasts out to about 10 days, and so — and then 
the climate — so we define weather as anything less than two 
weeks, roughly. 

Mr. Miller. Okay, and climate 

Dr. Lubchenco. And climate is longer than that. 
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Mr. Miller. Okay. You said earlier that there was an increasing 
demand in the private sector for climate services. I think Mr. Sar- 
banes’ questions got at that some but could you tell us what kind 
of requests you are getting and what kind of products or services 
do you think NOAA can provide with your climate forecasting abili- 
ties that to the private sector would be useful, would find useful? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Congressman, let me answer with an example. 
I met about a year ago with the Western Governors Association, 
who were having — the focus of their meeting was on water and 
drought, which is a major issue in the West, and they have been 
very pleased with our National Drought Information Services that 
we created in response to a request from them. That is an example 
of a climate service that we currently provide, and that like a num- 
ber of other services I believe are increasingly important to a wide 
variety of managers and users of data. 

Now, the private sector is already marshaling, preparing to re- 
spond to the increasing demand, and many of the Governors were 
telling me of the private companies that they have contracted with 
to give them better information about the likelihood of water in dif- 
ferent parts of their State, water resources, what is the likelihood 
of drought. Those companies take the information that we cur- 
rently provide and tailor it to a specific place or user. We believe 
that we can be even more helpful to them by this reorganization 
that enables them to more easily find the information they need 
and to create additional services in response to their demand, much 
like what we do with the Weather Service. We would provide basic 
core information and then the private sector can take that, add 
value, tailor it, repackage it, put whatever bells and whistles they 
want on it. 

Mr. Miller. You gave a statistic that the homebuilders had 
given for how much they thought your services had saved them. 
How much — what was that statistic again? 

Dr. Lubchenco. The U.S. homebuilding industry tells us that 
they believe they have saved over $300 million per year in con- 
struction costs alone by using just one of NOAA’s climate tools that 
relates to freezing and frost depths. So in building homes in a way 
that is specific to a place instead of more than is needed, they can 
save a huge amount of money. 

Mr. Miller. And that is just residential construction, not all con- 
struction? 

Dr. Lubchenco. That is correct. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Chairman, my time has expired. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much. 

I recognize the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Hultgren, for five 
minutes. 

Mr. Hultgren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you both for being here. Sorry, I have a couple different 
committees going on at once, so sorry to be coming in a little bit 
late, but good to be here and appreciate you being here as well. 

A couple questions. NOAA’s Next Generation Strategic plan that 
was issued back in December of 2010 stated that one of the main 
objectives for achieving a long-term goal for climate adaptation and 
mitigation is improved scientific understanding of the changing cli- 
mate system and its impacts. Specifically, it states international, 
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national, state and local efforts to limit greenhouse gases require 
reliable information to support emissions verifications as do efforts 
to track climate changes and mitigate impacts. The statement 
raises several red flags, I think, since it seems to be stating that 
NOAA will be conducting research to support the implementation 
of greenhouse gas emission reduction policies. H.R. 1 made the po- 
sition of the House of Representatives very clear on greenhouse gas 
reduction policies. Therefore, it really must be concluded that this 
objective is a political one and not science-based. 

Furthermore, the United States is not a party to the Kyoto Pro- 
tocol, the only international agreement aimed at reducing green- 
house gas emissions. For many people, the stated goal is the heart 
of the concern about NOAA’s proposal that this service will be driv- 
en by a political agenda and not scientific research needs. Ques- 
tion — sorry for the long preface here, but what guarantees can you 
give to this Committee that the Climate Service will not be used 
to promote such policies that have not been passed by Congress nor 
signed into law by the President? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Congressman, thanks for that question. Our 
proposed reorganization has nothing to do with cap and trade. It 
is not regulatory. It is not advocacy. Our mission is to provide sci- 
entific information and to translate that information into usable 
data, usable products like weather outlooks, like hurricane fore- 
casts, like drought outlooks, to take that information and provide 
it to the American public, to the private sector, to state and local 
managers so that they in turn can use that information to make 
the best decisions. We don’t advocate, we provide information. 

Mr. Hultgren. How do we make sure that that continues, that 
it doesn’t shift? It sounds like from the statements that we have 
heard that there is some shift going more toward the political side 
and less towards science-based and what guarantees are in place 
to make sure that that — as you state, the intention is to be all 
science-based, no political agenda. What guarantees are there? 
What precautionary steps are being taken to make sure that that 
actually occurs? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Congressman, one of the benefits of the pro- 
posed reorganization is that it has greater transparency in terms 
of how taxpayer dollars are spent. You can look at our budgets and 
see exactly where the money goes, and I believe that that is one 
of the kinds of checks and balances that is appropriate. I reiterate 
that we are providing information so that others can make deci- 
sions. 

Mr. Hultgren. Switching gears a little bit here, Dr. Lubchenco. 
You have repeatedly emphasized that the Climate Service proposal 
would strengthen science within NOAA and that the proposed focus 
on climate services will not detract from the quality or focus of 
science that NOAA conducts. With that in mind, help me under- 
stand the process through which Climate Service budget and plan- 
ning is developed. What line office within NOAA has led this ef- 
fort? And then just wondering too, is the Office of Atmospheric Re- 
search, which is responsible for delivering the science foundation 
that NOAA depends on, are they involved in this, delivering this? 
If you can just help me understand the structure. 
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Dr. Lubchenco. Sure, Congressman. We currently have science 
in multiple line offices within NOAA, and this proposal to do a re- 
organization and create a new Climate Service line office benefited 
from extensive input from all parts of NOAA as well as extensive 
consultation outside. It was an idea that was initially proposed in 
the late 1990s and that my predecessor, Admiral Lautenbacher, 
and the Bush Administration said this is an idea we should pursue, 
a line office for climate services. When I came on board, I thought 
that was exactly what we needed, and we have proceeded in a very 
deliberate and consultative fashion to work through the different 
options and give the proposal to Congress that we are bringing. 

Mr. Hultgren. What line office within NOAA has led the effort? 

Dr. Lubchenco. No single line office. It has been an all-NOAA 
effort. The OAR that is our lead for science has been an active par- 
ticipant, so too have the other line offices — the Weather Service, 
fisheries, ocean services, our satellite division. Each of those has 
participated very actively in this proposal. 

Mr. Hultgren. Thank you. I see my time is up. I yield back. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much. 

The gentlelady from Ohio, Ms. Fudge, is recognized for five min- 
utes. 

Ms. Fudge. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank 
both of you for being here. 

I am going to ask you a question that absolutely has no politics 
to it at all, because flooding affects Republicans and Democrats. I 
am aware that NOAA provides long-term seasonal outlooks that 
help communities and businesses prepare for flooding. This is an 
activity that is especially relevant to Ohio. Could you please de- 
scribe for me the types of long-term forecasts that NOAA provides 
that help Ohioans prepare for flooding and other Midwestern areas 
that have experienced this spring? Everybody’s house floods in our 
area. I don’t care what side of the aisle they are on. 

Dr. Lubchenco. Thank you, Congresswoman. One of the services 
that we currently provide is our outlooks about droughts and 
floods, various things having to do with water, and as early as last 
fall, NOAA alerted the states in the upper Midwest and mid-Mid- 
west that in fact conditions were likely to have very significant 
flooding this spring, and then in I believe late, I think it was De- 
cember, but I can check on that, we issued — actually, I think I 
might have this here. No, I don’t want to look for it. We issued a 
warning saying essentially that because of the amount of snow 
pack that was present and because of the conditions that were de- 
veloping having to do with La Nina, with other atmospheric 
changes, that it was highly likely we would get very, very signifi- 
cant flooding in the Mississippi River drainage basin and then later 
we added the Missouri River as well, and that is exactly what we 
have seen this year, and these outlooks that said, I think it was 
from Montana to Wisconsin and from the Canadian border down to 
St. Louis, originally that was the outlook said we will have very 
significant flooding this year, get ready, and that is exactly what 
has transpired. I believe that that outlook and those warnings have 
been very useful in helping communities be prepared, for helping 
state managers marshal their resources, and we have indeed seen 
extraordinary flooding this year in both the Mississippi as well as 
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the Missouri River, and it has caused an inordinate amount of 
damage, but the damage would likely have been much worse had 
we not had these kinds of outlooks. 

Ms. Fudge. Thank you very much. Do you consider this a climate 
service? 

Dr. Lubchenco. Yes, Congresswoman. 

Ms. Fudge. I just wanted to be clear because 

Dr. Lubchenco. Yes. Thank you for that clarification. 

Ms. Fudge. Because some people I think don’t understand what 
a climate service is, so I thank you. And with the minute or so I 
have left, is there something that you would like to share with us 
that maybe you did not get an opportunity to answer? Certainly, 
I am no scientist so I have learned a great deal today about the 
difference between what my Republican colleagues believe is 
science and what is not science. So if you could just give me some 
closing comments, I would appreciate it very much. 

Dr. Lubchenco. Congresswoman, I think I would start with the 
clarification you requested and simply emphasize that climate serv- 
ice is really shorthand for long-term weather and climate informa- 
tion, and that that information is vitally important to saving lives 
and property but also to stimulating businesses, to helping busi- 
nesses plan and save money. Our intention in doing this reorga- 
nization is to provide what we are being asked increasingly to pro- 
vide but to do so in a way that is consistent with our Congressional 
mandates and with the needs of the American people, and to do so 
in a way that is being a good steward of American taxpayer dollars, 
to do so as efficiently and effectively and as collaboratively as we 
can. 

This proposal is good government, and I am immensely proud of 
what NOAA does each and every day, the 13,000 employees of 
NOAA, in providing the amazing weather forecasts, the climate 
services, drought outlooks, fire, hurricane outlooks, flooding, and 
wildfire. All of that kind of information we understand is important 
and we want to do an even better job of providing it. 

Ms. Fudge. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much, and as the noon hour is ap- 
proaching, I do want to thank both witnesses for taking your time 
and for sitting with us for the last two hours. 

The Members of the Committee may have additional questions 
for any of you. I encourage any of the Members who have addi- 
tional questions to please submit them and we will ask you to re- 
spond to them in writing. The record will remain open for two 
weeks for additional comments from Members. 

I would like to get a commitment, though, Dr. Lubchenco, for you 
to try to get the questions back, both the leftover ones from the 
March 10th hearing as well as today’s as soon as feasible because 
we do want to complete the record and we do need to move on into 
the appropriations process at some point, and I do want to thank 
NOAA for a job well done and the Department of the Navy for a 
job well done. 

Thank you very much, and the witnesses are excused and the 
hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:00 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 
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Answers to Post-Hearing Questions 
Responses by Dr. Jane Lubchenco, 

Undersecretary of Commerce for Oceans and Atmosphere 
and NOAA Administrator, 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, DC 

Questions submitted by Chairman Ralph M. Hall 

Ql. In the 2004 Research Review Team report to the NOAA Science Advisory Board, 
it was noted that “for all science-based operational agencies or companies re- 
viewed, there were organizational and operational mechanisms that provided for 
funding stability for a research program with a longer-term focus. With the de- 
velopment of a NOAA research plan and data obtained during this research re- 
view, NOAA OAR can quickly implement changes necessary to manage a suc- 
cessful research program for NOAA.” [page 28] 

Qla. Given the current fiscal environment, and the concerns laid out in the NAPA 
report about the long-term budgetary feasibility of creating a new Climate 
Service line office, why should NOAA risk research funding stability and sac- 
rifice expediency in an effort to create a separate Climate Service line office ? 

Ala. In their report, the National Academy of Public Administration panel states: 

The Panel is skeptical that current funding levels (even as augmented at levels 
consistent with the President’s FY 2011 budget request) will adequately sustain 
public and private sector expectations for climate services and research in the years 
ahead. It would be impossible for this Panel to propose a precise budget for this new 
Climate Service based on the limited information available to us, and choices still 
to be made by NOAA. Nonetheless, by its design and because of growing needs, the 
NOAA Climate Service can reasonably be expected to take on a great deal more 
than its current workload in the years ahead. It will have to prioritize its new re- 
search and service deliverables with tenacious discipline. 

NAPA then goes on to state, “This budget challenge, we wish to make clear, would 
be a poor reason to oppose creation of the new NOAA line office.” 

The proposal to create a Climate Service line Office is budget neutral and would 
maintain, strategically realign, and make targeted investments in the NOAA re- 
search enterprise, including but not limited to climate research. The proposed reor- 
ganization would not eliminate or reduce any of NOAA’s research activities. 

The demand for climate services is increasing and will outstrip current private 
and public capacity to respond. To better anticipate, develop, and deliver the science 
and services to address this growing need, it will be necessary for academic institu- 
tions, government agencies, the private sector, and others to work together in a co- 
ordinated and concerted manner, and to prioritize efforts. 

NOAA’s proposal to create a Climate Service Line Office would not only allow the 
agency to more efficiently and effectively participate in the broader enterprise; it 
would also provide more streamlined and reliable access to NOAA’s authoritative 
climate data and information and therein allow partners to maximize their contribu- 
tions to the enterprise. The proposed Climate Service Line Office structure reflects 
NOAA’s response to the needs of numerous demands for climate services, so that 
the agency can: (1) promote integration of NOAA’s climate science and service as- 
sets; (2) heighten the accessibility and visibility of NOAA’s climate services for our 
partners and users; and (3) allow NOAA to more efficiently address user and part- 
ner needs compared to our current distributed structure. 

In the same way, NOAA recognizes the need to prioritize climate service activities 
in light of the tremendous existing and anticipated demand. To this end, based on 
recommendations from NAPA and the NOAA Science Advisory Board Climate Work- 
ing Group, NOAA undertook an internal and public process to draft the Vision and 
Strategic Framework. This document outlines and prioritizes both foundational 
science and information services that NOAA would continue to provide to partners 
and users to support their development of tailored products and services, as well 
as four key societal challenges — coasts, marine ecosystems, extreme events, and 
water — where NOAA would focus advancements across the spectrum of climate 
science and services. 

lb. Furthermore, what reasoning exists, given these risks, for NOAA to move forward 
without having conducted an extensive assessment of the impact on the rest of 
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the activities, organizational structure, and synergy of NOAA’s other line offices, 
including what would remain of OAR? 

Alb. The idea of creating a Climate Service Line Office at NOAA is not new. The 
concept first surfaced in the early 1970s, not long after NOAA was established, and 
later gained prominence and traction in NOAA during the George W. Bush Adminis- 
tration. NOAA’s reorganization proposal benefited from several years of extensive 
analysis by internal and external groups. As a result, the proposal carefully consid- 
ered and minimized impacts to NOAA's organizational synergy, and in fact seizes 
on the opportunity to strategically renew and realign NOAA’s research portfolio to 
strengthen science and innovation across the agency. This proposal would help 
prioritize and stabilize funding for NOAA’s entire research portfolio. 

Q2. As you noted in your testimony, last September the National Academy of Public 
Administration (NAPA) released a report making suggestions for the creation of 
a NOAA Climate Service. While it was strongly supportive of the creation of a 
Climate Service, it was skeptical that NOAA could reorganize internally in a 
budget neutral way without diverting resources from other NOAA functions. 

Q2a. Please explain why you believe NAPA’s conclusion with respect to budget neu- 
tral creation of a climate Service is wrong. 

A2a. NAPA rightly identifies the dramatically increasing public expectation for cli- 
mate science and services are greater than can be addressed at current levels of re- 
sources. This increasing public demand and the consequent need for greater effort, 
however, will continue independent of whether NOAA establishes a Climate Service 
Line Office. NOAA, NAPA, and a broad consensus of external partners and organi- 
zations believe strongly that for NOAA to most efficiently and effectively deploy its 
climate capabilities at any level of funding, the agency’s climate-related capabilities 
are best consolidated under a singular management structure. In this way NAPA 
clearly states, “This budget challenge, we wish to make clear, would be a poor rea- 
son to oppose creation ofthe new NOAA line office.” 

Addressing the public’s demand for climate information is a job that requires all 
hands on deck — no one agency or organization alone can meet the increasing need. 
NOAA fully recognizes that responding to the increasing demand for climate serv- 
ices poses a capacity challenge to the existing climate services enterprise, which in- 
cludes academic institutions, government agencies, the private sector, and other or- 
ganizations. In order to better anticipate, develop, and deliver the science and serv- 
ices to address this growing need, it would be necessary for the entire enterprise, 
not just NOAA, to work together in a coordinated and concerted manner. 

To that end, NOAA’s proposal to create a Climate Service Line Office would not 
only allow the agency to more efficiently and effectively participate and partner in 
the broader enterprise; it would also provide more streamlined and reliable access 
to NOAA’s authoritative climate data and information and therein allow our part- 
ners in the enterprise to maximize their contributions and innovation potential. 

2b. How will NOAA be able to provide the same services and still pay for a transi- 
tion? Doesn’t the manpower needed for this reorganization cost money? 

A2b. One of NOAA’s key design principles for evaluating reorganization options to 
create a Climate Service Line Office was that it must be budget neutral and not 
require any additional funds beyond our current appropriations to execute. The ele- 
ments of this “budget-neutral” character of our proposal include the following: 

• The proposal does not grow the size of our administrative functions or overhead. 

• In order to minimize transition costs, no existing programs, labs, or centers 
would have to be relocated, and no employees would be required to move from 
their current locations. 

• The proposal maintained material efficiencies, like keeping NOAA’s data cen- 
ters together, in order to keep those shared capabilities and infrastructure in- 
tact. 

NOAA’s proposal seeks to minimize unnecessary disruptions at every step of the 
proposed transition process, for example, by keeping our labs intact and only moving 
programs that are principally climate-focused. Equally, if not of greater importance 
are the potential cost savings to the American people and businesses that need to 
access NOAA’s climate information. Currently, there is no single point of entry for 
the public to access NOAA’s climate science and services. NOAA’s proposal would 
create that front door, a feature our stakeholders are asking for, and in doing so 
significantly cut down on their transaction costs for accessing our information and 
doing business with NOAA. We believe that any short-term transition costs would 
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be far outweighed in the longer term by more efficient and effective operations as 
we develop and deliver climate services under a single management structure. 

Q3. In your testimony, you state that the NAPA study concluded that NOAA’s cur- 
rent organizational structure was inadequate to meet current demand. NAPA 
came to this conclusion from the narrow point of view of how to improve climate 
services at NOAA. However, NAPA’s endorsementof your proposal did not con- 
sider the effect that the creation of the Climate Service would have on the rest 
of the line offices. 

Q3a. Has NOAA conducted an internal analysis or contracted with an independent 
review team to assess the impact this reorganization will have on the rest of 
the Agency ? 

A3a. There has been significant analysis and discussion both internal to NOAA 
and among external groups about the best organizational structure for a climate 
service in NOAA. The breadth of expertise and interests represented and the time 
that was afforded for these discussions over several years was tremendously bene- 
ficial to the formulation of NOAA’s proposed reorganization. The Department of 
Commerce and NOAA have taken such discussion and the ideas they have gen- 
erated very seriously. In response, NOAA has worked with some of the brightest 
minds on institutional planning and administration, service delivery, stakeholder in- 
volvement, and climate science to develop, evaluate and integrate the many ideas 
that have arisen from these discussions into the proposed reorganization contained 
in the President’s FY 2012 budget proposal. 

NOAA’s proposal to create a Climate Service took great care to consider and re- 
flect recommendations from numerous prominent studies and external groups, in- 
cluding the NOAA Science Advisory Board (SAB) and more recently the National 
Academy of Public Administration (NAPA) study that was requested by the Com- 
merce, Justice and Science Subcommittees of the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees, to provide recommendations for how NOAA should be better organized 
to deliver reliable and timely information on climate to a variety of stakeholders. 
In addition to their recommendations about the organizational structure for climate 
service in NOAA, NAPA evaluated impacts to other parts of NOAA from potential 
reorganization options. For example, in evaluating the impacts of consolidating cli- 
mate science and services in the National Weather Service, NAPA concluded, “that 
a forced marriage of weather and climate missions would serve neither well.” Simi- 
larly, in evaluating impacts of consolidating all climate science and services under 
OAR, NAPA concluded that, “Compelling and thoroughly reasonable demands to 
strengthen climate research and services would, in this case, over time likely dilute 
and diminish OAR’s unique abilities to support multiple NOAA line offices, includ- 
ing a NOAA Climate Service.” NAPA further asserted that, “all parts of NOAA ben- 
efit from OAR’s work to incubate fundamentally new approaches to mission-centered 
science, a capability best sustained by maintaining a nimble, freestanding OAR line 
office.” 

Prior to NAPA’s more recent analysis, from 2008 to 2009 the NOAA SAB and its 
Climate Working Group (CWG) undertook an effort to compare and contrast specific 
options for the development of a National Climate Service — a broad enterprise of 
agencies, including NOAA, and organizations comprised of users, researchers and 
information providers. The CWG established four Tiger Teams and a Coordinating 
Committee to evaluate the pros and cons of each option. This effort resulted in the 
June 5, 2009, SAB report entitled Options for Developing a National Climate Serv- 
ice. 

More recently, the SAB CWG winter 2011 report further reinforced NOAA’s pro- 
posal for dedicated Climate Service Line Office, stating: 

The lack of action in several areas highlighted in the previous reviews speaks 
loudly to the need for a new line organization for climate services. These responses 
clearly illustrated the considerable inertia that exists within the present system and 
the difficulty in moving from a matrix managed program to a line organization. Let 
there be no mistake: there is a tremendous amount of world-class climate research 
being performed within the agency. Yet, transitioning such high-quality research 
into a service-oriented and operational setting is quite another matter. There are 
some fairly major systemic challenges that need to be confronted going from a loose 
federation of somewhat independent NOAA organizations to a functioning climate 
service. Short of a Climate Service line organization with budgetary authority, the 
CWG believes it will prove very difficult to effect change if NOAA’s approach to cli- 
mate services continues in a matrix structure or manner. (SAB CWG Winter 2011 
Report) 
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Finally, NOAA has conducted extensive internal analyses as it developed its reor- 
ganization proposal. NOAA has taken great care to consider the reorganization pro- 
posal’s impacts and opportunities to the agency. The proposal was designed taking 
careful account of this analysis to not only minimize disruption and impacts across 
the agency, but also to ensure the continuation of agency-wide synergies and further 
seize on opportunities to make critical agency-wide advancements to strengthen our 
science portfolio. 

At the broadest level of analysis, NOAA brought together its expert scientists and 
managers from each of its Line Offices across the agency to develop a vision, goals, 
and principles for a climate service. NOAA has provided the Committee with numer- 
ous examples of these analyses, which started as early as January 1974, in a docu- 
ment produced by the Federal Coordinator for Meteorological Services and Sup- 
porting Research entitled Federal Plan for National Climatic Services. Others which 
have been provided include: 

• Draft Strategic Plan for a National Climate Service, (2008). Draft Strategic Plan 
by NOAA’s Climate Service Development Team. 

• Solomon, S, R. Dole, R. Feely, I. Held, W. Higgins, J. Payne, E. Shea, U. 
Varanasi, M. Westley (2009) A Vision for Climate Services in NOAA. Perspec- 
tives from a panel of NOAA research scientists. 

At a more detailed level of analysis, scientists and managers from across the 
agency have diligently worked to develop and analyze options for a climate service 
in NOAA with appropriate consideration of impacts to the entire agency. First, prior 
to developing a suite of reorganization options to consider, NOAA set out several 
design principles for all reorganization options that would be considered. These prin- 
ciples, and the subsequent options evaluated, were informed by the recommenda- 
tions received from our SAB and a variety of other internal and external sources 
of input and advice. The specific principles NOAA set out to guide its development 
of options included the following: 

• Although various programs and activities would be consolidated, renamed, and 
managed collectively, any reorganization could not initiate or create new pro- 
grams or activities not provided for in NOAA’s existing authorizations and ap- 
propriations; 

• All realigned activities in the current year would continue to be funded at Con- 
gressionally directed levels; 

• The reorganization would not increase or decrease the NOAA Full-Time Equiva- 
lent (FTE) or billet allocation, or require any relocation of employees; 

• The reorganization would not require any physical relocation of programs or 
labs, or require any new facilities to accommodate this reorganization; 

• Result in a zero sum realignment of funds within the current NOAA budget; 
and 

• Not increase the size of NOAA overhead. 

Adhering to these principles, NOAA subsequently developed and analyzed four po- 
tential organizational structures to reorganize existing NOAA climate assets against 
a set of design criteria. All options considered were budget neutral, none grew the 
size of headquarters, and all had no impact on funding for NOAA’s science portfolio. 
These options included: (a) consolidating major climate science and service assets 
in the National Weather Service, (b) consolidating major climate science and service 
assets in new Climate Service Line Office and eliminating OAR by moving its re- 
search into relevant Line Offices, (c) consolidating major climate science and service 
assets in OAR, and (d) maintaining OAR and consolidating major climate science 
and service assets in a new Climate Service Line Office. 

NOAA evaluated its four organizational options against the design criteria listed 
below. Of the five criteria employed, three focused explicitly on broader agency im- 
pacts and opportunities (i.e., #1, #2, and #4 below). 

Design Criteria 

1. Strengthen science in the agency. 

• Strengthen and enhance the visibility, quality, and relevance of science that 
supports NOAA’s Mission and long-term strategy; 

• Integrate climate science within the Climate Service Line Office and across 
NOAA to address cross-disciplinary areas such as climate and coastal, and cli- 
mate and ecosystems. 

2. Minimize disruptions and promote efficiency. 
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• Promote efficient implementation and operation; 

• Minimize organizational complexity; 

• Utilize existing programs to the greatest extent possible. 

3. Establish climate leadership. 

• Create a single line of accountability and responsibility for performance; 

• Create a senior advocate for climate policy, strategy, and budget within NOAA. 

4. Enhance program coordination. 

• Develop effective mechanisms that leverage program execution from across the 
agency and with our partners. 

5. Promote user engagement on climate. 

• Create clear points of access for users; 

• Facilitate and improve stakeholder engagement; 

• Integrate user input into service development. 

Q3b. NOAA has other complex projects, such as environmental satellite programs, 
that regularly go through independent reviews and assessments. Would you be 
willing to subject your proposal to such an independent and objective assess- 
ment? 

A3b. From the beginning, NOAA developed its proposal in an open and transparent 
manner.The proposal to create a Climate Service Line Office in NOAA underwent 
several independent reviews and assessments. If Congress approves a Climate Serv- 
ice Line Office within NOAA, the agency would look to the CWG and other groups 
to provide independent and objective reviews of our progress and effectiveness in 
transitioning to and implementing the new office. Most notably, NOAA commis- 
sioned a National Academy of Public Administration (NAPA) study, as requested by 
the Commerce, Justice and Science Subcommittees of the House and Senate Appro- 
priations Committees, to provide recommendations for how NOAA should be better 
organized to deliver reliable and timely information on climate to a variety of stake- 
holders. These and others are detailed above in part A of this question. 

Previously, in 2008, NOAA contracted with Accenture, a global management con- 
sulting, technology services and outsourcing company, to study organizational op- 
tions for improving the agency’s climate service delivery. NOAA provided a copy of 
Accenture’s report to the Committee on May 6, 2011. 

In addition, NOAA’s Science Advisory Board (SAB) Climate Working Group 
(CWG) conducts ongoing reviews of NOAA’s climate activities. NOAA continues to 
support the CWG and other groups’ independent and objective reviews of our cli- 
mate programs. NOAA has provided the Science Committee with copies ofthe CWG’s 
recent reports. Most recently, the SAB CWG winter 2011 report further reinforced 
NOAA’s proposal for a dedicated Climate Service Line Office, stating: 

The lack of action in several areas highlighted in the previous reviews speaks 
loudly to the need for a new line organization for climate services. These responses 
clearly illustrated the considerable inertia that exists within the present system and 
the difficulty in moving from a matrix managed program to a line organization. Let 
there be no mistake: there is a tremendous amount of world-class climate research 
being performed within the agency. Yet, transitioning such high quality research 
into a service-oriented and operational setting is quite another matter. There are 
some fairly major systemic challenges that need to be confronted going from a loose 
federation of somewhat independent NOAA organizations to a functioning climate 
service. Short of a Climate Service line organization with budgetary authority, the 
CWG believes it will prove very difficult to effect change if NOAA’s approach to cli- 
mate services continues in a matrix structure or manner. (SAB CWG Winter 2011 
Report) 

Q4. In January 2008, National Weather Service Director Jack Hayes issued a direc- 
tive that stated: “Provision of climate services, in particular the monitoring of 
variations in climate and climate forecasting, is essential to mitigate the loss of 
life and property and to enhance the national economy. The NWS [National 
Weather Service] is the federal agency charged with delivering these services to 
the U.S., its territories, and, as appropriate, its interests abroad.” As part of this 
charge, the National Weather Service maintains the Climate Prediction Center 
in Camp Springs, Maryland, supports “Climate Services Programs” at each 
NWS regional office, issues climate products on a daily basis from the more than 
120 Weather Forecast Offices, and oversees these efforts from the Climate Serv- 
ices Division at the NWS Headquarters. NOAlA’s Science Advisory Board, in 
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making recommendations on the development of a National Climate Service in 
February 2009, suggested that including the Climate Service as part of the NWS 
would be the “option simplest to implement” from “every practical standpoint.” 
The Report also supported “[gfreater connectivity between weather and climate 
functions.” 

Q4a, If the National Weather Service is currently handling much of the climate serv- 
ices portfolio now, why is a separate line office necessary? Will the 1,000 Na- 
tional Weather Service employees that currently perform Climate Service work 
as a fundamental function of their jobs be transferred to the new line office? 

A4a. This question illustrates the reasons for NOAA’s proposal to reorganize its 
existing assets to form a Climate Service Line Office. NOAA’s climate science and 
services have developed organically and independently in multiple forms and func- 
tions throughout five of our six line offices. As a result, significant effort must be 
expended on coordination to meet our climate goals. For example, the climate prod- 
ucts produced by NWS are funded, in part, by another line office in order to lever- 
age the expertise at NWS. Similar examples are also found in NESDIS and OAR. 
By bringing together NOAA’s dispersed climate assets under one umbrella of a line 
office, the agency would be more efficient and effective with taxpayer dollars. 

NOAA’s weather services are provided on a time scale of hours to 10 days out, 
whereas climate services are provided from two weeks out to months, seasons, 
years, decades and beyond. Currently, the National Weather Service’s Climate Pre- 
diction Center, which has been identified to move into the proposed Climate Service 
Line Office, provides climate forecasts and predictions for precipitation, tempera- 
ture, hurricanes, and extreme weather on the order of weeks to seasonal outlooks. 
Also, NWS currently supports a fraction of the climate services that are encom- 
passed throughout NCAA. Other climate services components not in the NWS in- 
clude research, observations, modeling, data collection and storage, and services. 
The Climate Prediction Center is a nexus between the weather and climate commu- 
nities at NOAA and beyond. By proposing to move the Climate Prediction Center 
to the proposed Climate Service Line Office, a move endorsed by National Weather 
Service Employees Organization (NWSEO), NOAA would leverage this capacity to 
the betterment of both the weather and climate communities within NOAA. 

To answer your second question, the only NWS staff that would be moved into 
the proposed Climate Service Line Office would be the Climate Prediction Center 
employees and contractors, which currently number approximately 50 FTEs and 25 
contractors. Other staff in the NWS that work on climate activities, such as NWS 
staff in local weather forecast offices that serve as climate focal points for the public, 
would remain in the NWS and closely coordinate with the proposed Climate Service 
Line Office. This relationship would allow for leveraging of existing on-the-ground 
NOAA capabilities, serve as a nexus between NOAA’s suite of weather and climate 
services, and provide the public with seamless access to weather and climate infor- 
mation. 

Q5. The Weather Service is often cited as a model for the Climate Service. However, 
most of the research and science that informs and helps develop Weather Service 
products is housed separately within NOAA’s research office. Presumably, this 
model of distinct research and weather service activities is working, or NOAA 
would be trying to change it. 

Q5a. If so, then, why won’t the same model work for the Climate Service? 

Q5b. What is your reasoning for proposing that research associated with climate 
services be treated differently than research associated with weather services? 

A5a-5b. The dedicated people of NOAA’s NWS excel at the 24-hours-a-day, seven- 
days-a-week, on-time and on-demand operational aspects of delivering accurate 
weather services that the Nation relies on to protect life and property. In the 
Weather Service, where the beat of operations is on the order of minutes to hours 
to days, the strongest organizational structure is to separate long-term weather re- 
search from operations because of the long time frame of weather research invest- 
ments (5 to 10 to 15 years) and the large operational infrastructure and subsequent 
resource requirements of the Weather Service’s 122 forecast offices that require con- 
stant attention and funding streams. 

In contrast to the NWS model, where science and service (or operations) are 
housed in separate line offices, NOAA would not envision a service delivery compo- 
nent for the proposed Climate Service Line Office at the scale of the NWS with its 
122 local forecast offices and other regional infrastructure. The research and science 
component of the proposed Climate Service Line Office would continue to be much 
larger than its services component, where NOAA intends to employ an approach 
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that leverages assets outside the proposed Climate Service. Within NOAA, we would 
continue leveraging the service delivery infrastructure of the NWS and other part- 
ners like the Regional Integrated Sciences and Assessments (RISAs), Regional Cli- 
mate Centers, State climatologists, Sea Grant extension, Coastal Services Centers, 
National Marine Sanctuaries, and other parts of NOAA. Given the growing demands 
for climate information from business, we are working with private sector compa- 
nies that are providing climate information today or are interested in developing 
this line of business. This latter approach is much akin to the relationship between 
the National Weather Service and the vibrant private weather community that ex- 
ists today. 

Furthermore, climate services do not have the same beat of operations as weather 
services. Climate services are relevant to longer time scale decisions, such as where 
and how to build critical infrastructure, or whether water conservation measures 
need to be taken now to mitigate the upcoming drought season. Because climate 
services are rapidly evolving, it is beneficial for climate science and service develop- 
ment to go hand in hand in order to develop products and services that can evolve 
together and be initiated rapidly when needed in response to scientific information 
as it emerges. Services benefit from the close proximity to continuous advancements 
in climate science, not only because advancements can constantly improve products 
(science push), but also because users can be asking new questions of the science 
(user pull). Because high-quality climate science is at the core of climate services, 
housing both climate science and services under one organizational structure would 
allow NOAA to better transition climate research findings into usable information 
and services that help businesses and communities make more informed economic 
decisions and safeguard lives and property. 

Q6. Recognizing that budget realities demand policymakers prioritize and make dif- 
ficult choices, which is a higher priority for NOAA: enhancing short-term weath- 
er prediction to save lives and property from deadly storms such as tornadoes, 
or improving long-term predictions of climate to enhance planning and decision 
making by business and governments ? 

A6. NOAA provides science, stewardship, and service to the Nation. NOAA’s 
weather forecasts, from minutes out to two weeks, are critical to protecting lives and 
property from extreme events. NOAA’s forecasts of two weeks and beyond, also 
known as climate forecasts, are critical to making the advanced planning decisions 
from weeks to months ahead of time that allow for a prepared response to such 
events such as the ongoing drought in Texas. Additionally, NOAA’s climate informa- 
tion also supports informed decision making for national security as well as eco- 
nomic growth and resiliency in both the short and long term. 

NOAA’s FY 2012 President’s Budget request is the result of a rigorous review and 
prioritization ofthe agency’s programs and activities necessary to meet NOAA’s re- 
sponsibilities to the Nation. Low-priority programs or activities have already been 
curtailed or eliminated, core functions and services are sustained, and targeted in- 
creases are requested for only the most critical programs, projects, or activities nec- 
essary to meet the growing demand for NOAA’s services. Both NOAA’s weather and 
climate missions to the Nation will continue to be a priority for the agency. 

Q7. If you move activities such as the Geophysical Fluid Dynamics Lab in Princeton, 
whose scientists work collectively and individually on the multidisciplinary as- 
pects of weather, environmental, as well as climate modeling, to an exclusive cli- 
mate service, how do you prevent the scientists from “stovepiping” their efforts, 
ignoring or dropping their other diminished modeling pursuits, and losing the 
current synergy and collaboration ? 

A7. NOAA’s research labs, including the Geophysical Fluid Dynamics Laboratory 
(GFDL), are at the forefront of our scientific understanding about the Earth System. 
Today, GFDL’s research is primarily focused on diverse aspects of climate modeling, 
including modeling the interactions between climate and ecosystems and climate 
and oceans. Although the lab is principally focused on climate research and mod- 
eling, GFDL’s interdisciplinary efforts and collaborations are translating their cli- 
mate expertise to NOAA’s other mission areas. For example, GFDL has been apply- 
ing their work to help answer questions ranging from the linkages between climate 
and extreme weather, seasonal predictions and projections, and fisheries. These 
interdisciplinary collaborations are critical to NOAA’s mission and would continue 
under the proposed Climate Service if approved. 

In order to minimize disruption to NOAA’s mission responsibilities and employ- 
ees, maintain current synergies (such as those GFDL is engaged in), and leverage 
material efficiencies, the labs, centers and programs that have been identified to 
move to the Climate Service would be transferred as intact units. NOAA recognizes 
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that while the majority of the research conducted within the proposed Climate Serv- 
ice would be climate focused, there are other important research capabilities that 
are proposed to move and must be preserved. Similarly, not all of NOAA’s climate 
research would occur within the proposed Climate Service. Partnerships across all 
these parts of the agency, as well as with a variety of external partners, would be 
a key to success on such issues. NOAA recognizes that cross-line integration and 
coordination on research issues would continue to be essential, as they are today. 

The missions of existing OAR programs that are proposed for transfer to the Cli- 
mate Service in the reorganization would not change. Existing research, modeling, 
monitoring, and observational programs, including their internal vs. extramural 
funding distributions, are also envisioned to continue under the proposed Climate 
Service, with sustenance of the scientific rigor. That said, while the core missions 
ofthese programs would not change, minor strategic redirections of funding would 
continue to occur each year as a result of careful program reviews in the context 
of NOAA’s Next Generation Strategic Plan and NOAA leadership approval in order 
to ensure the agency’s portfolio of programs most efficiently and effectively meets 
the Nation’s evolving needs. 

NOAA is also using the proposed reorganization as an opportunity to strategically 
realign its existing core research line office, the Office of Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Research (OAR), to strengthen the agency’s overall science enterprise. To this end, 
OAR would have a key role in ensuring cross line office synergies are maintained 
and cultivated, promoting multi-disciplinary collaborations internal and external to 
NOAA. Further, as leader of the central research Line Office, the OAR assistant ad- 
ministrator would become the senior advisor to the NOAA Chief Scientist and would 
serve as vice-chair of the NOAA Research Council. 

Q8. The Committee’s understanding is that about 80% of the current Physical 
Science Division’s work is weather research and water science, and that about 
one-third of the Chemical Science Division involves air quality, weather, water, 
coasts, estuaries, and oceans research and science. When you say you are not 
proposing to move resources away from non-climate activities, how does that 
square with the facts ? 

A8. The proposed transfer would not result in deviations from the core missions 
or activities of these programs. The proposed reorganization does not eliminate or 
reduce any of NOAA’s research and weather activities (including National Weather 
Service’s budget). In fact, NOAA’s FY 2012 proposal maintains NOAA’s research 
funding levels. As proposed, NOAA would transfer the Geophysical Fluid Dynamics 
Laboratory, the Climate Program Office, and three divisions of the Earth System 
Research Laboratory — Chemical Sciences Division, Physical Sciences Division, and 
Global Monitoring Division — to the proposed Climate Service. 

The difference between weather and climate is our Earth’s environmental changes 
(e.g., the atmospheric conditions) in a short time (days as weather) versus in long 
time (weeks, months, years and longer, as climate). NOAA’s weather-related activi- 
ties are captured in NOAA’s National Weather Service, while the activities of the 
Physical and Chemical Science Divisions (from the questions) have more profound 
impact on the understanding and prediction of our Earth’s climate system (including 
the atmosphere, water, ecosystem, etc). 

The Physical Sciences Division (PSD) was created during the formation of the 
Earth System Research Laboratory in 2005 to address time scales from weather 
(less than two weeks) to those normally associated with climate variability 
(seasonal- to-interannual time scales). PSD maintains a significant focus on water 
resources (too much/too little), supporting NOAA programs such as the 
Hydrometeorological Testbed (HMT) and the National Integrated Drought Informa- 
tion System (NIDIS). While 80% of the current PSD work may be weather research 
and water science, it is closely integrated with short-term climate research and 
serves a broad range of applications. For example, PSD is preeminent in the science 
of air-sea interaction, which has led to improvements in both weather and climate 
models. Because PSD research cuts across time scales, it is quite effective in diag- 
nosing the origins of extreme events such as droughts, floods, and heat waves so 
as to improve their prediction and to inform adaptation. 

Approximately one-third of the Chemical Sciences Oivision (CSO) work involves 
air quality, weather, water, coasts, estuaries, and oceans research. However, the 
CSO work that could be termed “nonclimate” is very closely tied to understanding 
impacts of climate change and variability, and it also contributes to climate research 
as well. In addition, the tools used for air quality research are very closely aligned 
with climate research. The CSO work on weather is mostly related to boundary 
layer meteorology that is fundamental to assessing climate impacts, wind energy, 
and evaluation of emissions essential for climate studies. 
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Q9. In your testimony, you state that you look forward to working with this Com- 
mittee to continue to advance NOAA’s mission-focused science enterprise. Do you 
see NOAA as an operational agency supported by science, or do you see NOAA 
as a science agency with operational and regulatory functions ? 

A9. NOAA has a three-part mission — science, service and stewardship. NOAA 
works to understand and predict changes in climate, weather, oceans, and coasts; 
to share that knowledge and information with others; and to conserve and manage 
coastal and marine ecosystems and resources. Science provides the foundation and 
future promise of the service and stewardship elements of NOAA’s mission. 

Q10. NOAA’s Next Generation Strategic Plan issued in December 2010 outlined four 
primary goals for the future. The first long-term goal is climate adaptation and 
mitigation. Within that goal, the first objective is to improve scientific under- 
standing of the changing climate and its impacts. “Research on the connections 
between weather and, climate, for instance, is necessary to understand how a 
changing climate may affect precipitation patterns and severe weather events, 
including hurricanes. On decadal-to-centennial time scales, research is needed 
to understand feedback between atmospheric greenhouse gases and the rate of 
global-to-regional climate impacts, such as changes in sea level, heat waves, 
droughts, and air and water quality. Research is required to understand how 
changes in the global ocean circulation affect the climate system and their sub- 
sequent impacts on coastal regions, including sea level rise, ocean acidification, 
and living marine resources.” 

QlOa. These research needs describe areas of fundamental climate science. If, as the 
National Academy of Sciences said in a 2001 report, research supporting a 
climate service should be mission-oriented, where will NOAA conduct the 
basic research needed to answer these questions? 

QlOb. Aren’t the assets you are proposing to move out of the Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Research office the same ones that conduct this underlying research? 
If so, why would you move such assets into an organization that requires oper- 
ationally directed research? 

AlOa-lOb. Science at NOAA is the systematic study of the structure and behavior 
of the ocean, atmosphere, and related ecosystems; integration of research and anal- 
ysis; observations and monitoring; and environmental modeling. NOAA science in- 
cludes discoveries and ever-new understanding of the oceans and atmosphere, and 
the application of this understanding to such issues as the causes and consequences 
of climate change, the physical dynamics of high-impact weather events, the dynam- 
ics of complex ecosystems and biodiversity, and the ability to model and predict the 
future states of these systems. Science provides the foundation and future promise 
of the service and stewardship elements of NOAA’s mission. All NOAA science re- 
lates to NOAA’s mission, and is therefore mission-oriented. 

The proposed Climate Service would include basic physical science research as 
well as adaptation and other applied climate research. As proposed in the PB FY 
12, OAR would transfer the Geophysical Fluid Dynamics Laboratory, the Climate 
Program Office, and three divisions of the Earth System Research Laboratory — 
Chemical Sciences Division, Physical Sciences Division, and Global Monitoring Divi- 
sion — to the proposed Climate Service. The proposed transfer would not result in de- 
viations from the core missions or activities of these programs. 

Creating a single Line Office would establish a stronger position for NOAA to 
strategically guide its climate research, monitoring, and assessment work in a co- 
ordinated fashion. Climate services are rapidly evolving; therefore, it is beneficial 
that climate science and service development go hand in hand to develop products 
and services that can evolve together and be initiated rapidly when needed in re- 
sponse to scientific information as it emerges. Services benefit from the close prox- 
imity to continuous advancements in climate science, not because advancements can 
constantly improve products (science push), but also because users can be asking 
new questions of the science (user pull). Because high-quality climate science is at 
the core of climate services, housing both climate science and services under one or- 
ganizational structure would allow NOAA to better transition climate research find- 
ings into usable information and services that help businesses and communities 
make more informed economic decisions and safeguard lives and property. It also 
would enable improved information sharing and more productive partnerships, with 
federal agencies, local governments, private industry, and other users and stake- 
holders. 

As mentioned above, this reorganization proposal would maintain the highest 
standards of scientific integrity for all NOAA science. In doing so, the proposal 
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would preserve OAR as NOAA’s core research and innovation hub, a key NAPA rec- 
ommendation, and would seize on the opportunity to strengthen science across 
NOAA by strategically renewing OAR’s forward-looking research agenda. In pro- 
posing to house much of OAR’s climate research in the proposed Climate Service 
Line Office, NOAA would both be able to better transition its high-quality climate 
science into usable services and seize upon the opportunity to refocus OAR’s efforts 
to incubate solutions to tomorrow’s long-term science challenges, integrate an agen- 
cy-wide science portfolio, and drive NOAA science and technology innovation. 

Qll. Keeping in mind the accuracy problems encountered by the National Weather 
Service, what assurances can you provide regarding the accuracy of and uncer- 
tainties associated with projects issued by a NOAA Climate Service, which will 
presumably forecast climate and weather patterns weeks and months out in the 
future, and on regional scales? 

All. NOAA has instituted a major initiative to strengthen science across the agen- 
cy. As laid out in the draft Vision and Strategic Framework document, through 
strength in research, the Climate Service would aim to grow the body of scientific 
knowledge about climate variability and change, including the determination and 
quantification of uncertainties and confidence intervals. The Climate Service would 
ensure its data, information, and services meet the highest standards of scientific 
excellence. This mandates careful quality assurance, including: 

• Rigorous and internationally recognized procedures for calibration and valida- 
tion of observation and monitoring systems; 

• Transparent peer-review procedures for articles, documents, and assessment re- 
ports; 

• Quantification and accurate communication of uncertainty in model outputs; 
and 

• Accessible metadata documenting the quality of data products and services. 

The Climate Service would identify — and make public — the teams responsible for 
the quality assurance of particular products, to ensure that its services are trust- 
worthy, relevant, well described, and easily accessible. 

The National Weather Service continually improves its forecasting accuracy and 
abilities through investments in new technology and a skilled workforce. This im- 
provement is tracked with performance measures that show outcome-based results. 
For example: 

• Since 1990, NHC’s Official Annual Average track forecasts (based on track 
error) have improved by about 60%. Current five-day error is as large as the 
three-day error was just 10 years ago. In other words, today’s five-day forecast 
is as good as 2000’s three-day forecast. As Craig Fugate, Administrator of the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency, said recently, “if this year was just 
10 years ago, they would have had to evacuate Florida’s coast for Hurricane 
Irene” (evacuations were ordered for NC and northward). 

• Tornado warning lead time has increased from less than five minutes in the 
early 90s to over 14 minutes today. Tornado warning accuracy has increased 
from 40 percent to 75 percent over the same time. Flash flood warning lead 
time increased from about 14 minutes to over 90 minutes over the past 20 
years. 

Climate outlooks, predictions and projections would be held to the same rigorous 
scientific standards and results monitored with performance measures. 

Q12. A primary justification you have cited to argue for creation of the Climate Serv- 
ice is that NOAA has been “inundated” with requests for climate information 
from businesses as well as State and local governments. 

Q12a. Approximately how many such requests have you received? With respect to 
forecasts, approximately what percentage of these requests are longer-term in 
nature, i.e,. beyond one year? 

A12a. Americans who depend upon NOAA’s climate information to make decisions 
for their family, business, and community balance sheets are now demanding more 
data, increasingly complex products, and advanced scientific study. A more efficient 
and effective organizational structure, such as the proposal that the President in- 
cluded in his FY 12 budget proposal to Congress, would better enable NOAA to meet 
these demands. At this time, with so many requests coming into the agency through 
multiple venues, NOAA can only track the aggregate number of requests and does 
not have the capacity to inventory individual requests. 
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However, the following aggregate statistics demonstrate the tremendous increase 
in demand from such sectors as business, insurance/reinsurance, finance, energy, 
transportation, water management, agriculture, national security, and resource 
management via incoming requests through a number of NOAA’s user interfaces. 

(1) Direct requests from users for climate-related data and information services: 
From fiscal year 2009 to 2010, NOAA saw an increase of 11 percent in direct re- 
quests (includes individual requests via phone calls, emails, and other direct cor- 
respondence) from 26,000 to 29,000 individual requests. 

(2) Climate-related data provided from data centers: In FY 2010 NOAA provided 
86% more climate-related data from data centers as compared with data provided 
in FY 2009 — from 806 terabytes to 1,500 terabytes (or 1.5 petabytes). This stems 
both from an increased quantity of data available and a greater number of user re- 
quests. To put this in context, a Kindle or other electronic book download averages 
about 800,000 bytes. Using this as a comparison, NOAA provided a total of at least 
1.9 billion Kindle books worth of climate data, roughly 867 million more Kindle book 
equivalents than in 2009. 

(3) In calendar year 2010, NOAA’s National Climatic Data Center (NCDC) Com- 
prehensive Large Array data Stewardship System site served over five times as 
much climate-related data as in calendar year 2009 — from 43 terabytes to 253 
terabytes. 

(4) From FY 2009 to FY 2010, Web hits for NOAA climate services experienced 
a 57% increase in climate-related data and information Web site hits — from 906 mil- 
lion to 1.4 billion hits. This does not include hits to our new Climate Portal that 
launched in February 2010 and currently hosts over 27,000 visitors every month. 
Because of the huge numbers involved, it would not be practical to provide docu- 
mentation of each request. We can, however, provide statistics as to the origin of 
the requests related to the domain name of the user request. Our statistics indicate 
the following approximate distribution over the past two years. 

• .com — 15% 

• .edu 9% 

• .gov — 12% 

• .mil 1% 

• .net — 24% 

• .us 7% 

• Foreign - 13% 

• Unresolved 19% 

Such demands come in from multiple interfaces across multiple Line Offices with- 
in NOAA, and we do not track them in a comprehensive manner. Housing NOAA’s 
climate activities in one line office could allow us to more effectively track and ana- 
lyze the nature of these requests. 

For example, while NOAA’s National Climatic Data Center (NCDC) cannot cur- 
rently maintain an inventory of specific requests, NCDC does maintain a program 
of user engagement and services in 12 key economic sectors including: agriculture, 
civil infrastructure, coastal hazards, energy, health, insurance, litigation, marine 
and coastal ecosystems, national security, tourism, transportation and water re- 
sources. 

A recent analysis by staff of NCDC and the Cooperative Institute for Climate and 
Satellites (CICS) used statistics collected by one of NCDC’s primary partners, the 
Regional Climate Centers (RCC) and an analysis of orders from NCDC’s Climate 
Data Online service to get a snapshot of the sectoral breakdown of key customers 
for RCC services and, by proxy, NCDC, as shown in the following graph. This anal- 
ysis indicated that businesses and consultants account for more than 20% of cus- 
tomer orders with a customer group breakdown. 
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Within this increasing demand are requests from a breadth of economic and in- 
dustry sectors, including both governmental, private sector, and non-governmental 
stakeholders. Specific examples of these types of requests that were received in- 
clude: 

• An agricultural expert in Wilkes County, NC, requested daily high and low tem- 
peratures for the 2010 growing season from April 1, 2010, thru October 31, 
2010, to calculate the growing degree days or temperature above 50° F in the 
Wilkes County area. He is researching growing degree days and length of grow- 
ing season for a possible vineyard in the Yadkin Valley, American Vitacultural 
Area. 

• Firefighters in Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona used seasonal, weekly and daily 
temperature forecasts to help prepare for and respond to this record wildfire 
season. 

• Emergency managers along the Mississippi, Missouri, and Red River basins 
used seasonal snowpack, precipitation, and river forecasts to help prepare com- 
munities for the onset of flooding months before it began. 

• Public Service/Utility Commissions around the country downloaded NOAA’s Cli- 
mate Normals, which include spatial and temporal averages of climatological 
variables (e.g., temperature, precipitation, etc.) that describe base climatic condi- 
tions. Utilities subsequently use this information in formal processes to deter- 
mine the rate that each utility is allowed to charge its customers. 

• Municipalities around the country accessed NOAA’s U.S. Snowfall Climatology 
information, which includes historical information about the severity of extreme 
snowfall events and return period probability. This information is used to de- 
velop annual municipal snowfall removal budgets and results in efficient plan- 
ning and cost savings. 

Q12b. Although you include an appendix in your testimony that claims to list these 
requests, it does not give us a full scope of the requests you claim NOAA has 
been getting. Will you compile a complete list of these requests and provide 
it to the Committee ? 

A12b. The appendix in Dr. Lubchenco’s testimony before the House Science, Space, 
and Technology Committee provided a summary list that is representative of re- 
quests the agency receives for climate information. At this time, due to the limita- 
tions of our staff, budget and organizational structure, we are not able to quickly 
provide a complete and comprehensive list of all requests received across NOAA’s 
broadly distributed access points for climate information and services. When NOAA 
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has this capacity, we would be pleased to share this information with the public and 
the Committee. The answer for 12a represents the best overall characterization of 
requests that our tracking systems are able to reasonably provide at this time. 

Q13. How much money had NOAA already spent on transition activities prior to the 
April 15th Appropriations Act that prohibited the use of funds for such activi- 
ties. ? 

Q13a. Which line office did those funds come from? 

Q13b. What functions did NOAA forgo in order to find the funding for these transi- 
tion activities? 

Q13c. Please provide the Committee with a dollar amount spent on transition activi- 
ties in FY 11 up through April 15th, and specify exactly what the funding was 
used for. 

A13a-13c. The 2011 Full-Year Continuing Resolution Appropriations Act (the Act), 
Sec. 1348, states “None of the funds made available by this division may be used 
to implement, establish, or create a NOAA Climate Service as described in the 
‘Draft NOAA Climate Service Strategic Vision and Framework’ published at 75 Fed- 
eral Register 57739 (September 22, 2010) and updated on December 20, 2010: Pro- 
vided, That this limitation shall expire on September 30, 2011.” NOAA has not used 
any funds to implement, establish, or create a NOAA Climate Service, as prohibited 
by the Act. 

The Act does not apply retroactively; therefore, to the extent the Committee sug- 
gests that the Act prohibited the use of funds for activities undertaken prior to the 
date of enactment of the Act, we respectfully disagree. 

Q14. In a December 2010 interview regarding the NOAA Climate Service (NCS) ac- 
tivities, Tom Karl, Director of NOAA’s National Climatic Data Center and 
transitional director of NCS, said, “We’re moved in ... we’re waiting for the 
marriage certificate, but we’re acting like we have a Climate Service.” This ap- 
pears to contradict your testimony that NOAA is not currently implementing 
a Climate Service program. Can you explain the discrepancy? 

A14. The quote above was an unfortunate misstatement and did not accurately 
characterize the realities of our planning efforts to submit a formal proposal to Con- 
gress. I want to assure you that NOAA has not implemented, established, or created 
a NOAA Climate Service as prohibited by the 2011 Full-Year Continuing Resolution 
Appropriations Act. 

Q15. Public Law 112-10, the Department of Defense and Full-Year Continuing Ap- 
propriations Act, prohibits the use of funding to implement, establish or create 
a NOAA Climate Service. This limitation expires September 30 of this year. 

Q15a. Knowing of this Committee’s reluctance over your agency’s advancement of an 
NCS without appropriate congressional oversight in advance, will you con- 
tinue to abide by this restriction in the absence of Congress explicitly approv- 
ing formulation of a Climate Service as part ofthe FY 12 budget process? 

A15a. The 2011 Full-Year Continuing Resolution Appropriations Act (the Act), Sec. 
1348, states “None of the funds made available by this division may be used to im- 
plement, establish, or create a NOAA Climate Service as described in the ‘Draft 
NOAA Climate Service Strategic Vision and Framework’ published at 75 Federal 
Register 57739 (September 22, 2010) and updated on December 20, 2010: Provided, 
That this limitation shall expire on September 30, 2011.” NOAA has not used, and 
would not use, any FY 2011 funds to implement, establish, or create a NOAA Cli- 
mate Service as prohibited by the Act. 

NOAA has submitted its reorganization proposal to Congress as part of the Presi- 
dent’s Fiscal Year 2012 Budget Request. 

Q15b. Are all NOAA line offices organizations, programs, projects and activities 
being conducted as currently authorized and appropriated by Congress? 

A15b. We interpret your question as relating to NOAA’s climate mission. NOAA 
carries out its climate mission consistent with existing authority, including the Na- 
tional Weather Service Organic Act, 15 USC §313, the National Climate Program 
Act, 15 USC §§ 2901-2908, and the Global Change Research Act, 15 USC §§ 2931- 
2961, among other relevant statutes. 

Following the passage of the 2011 Full-Year Continuing Resolution Appropria- 
tions Act (the Act), section 1348, NOAA managers were promptly informed of the 
prohibition contained in the Act and reminded to continue to refrain from taking 
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any program, administrative, or personnel actions to implement, establish, or create 
a Climate Service Line Office. 

Q15c. Do all NOAA line office organizations , programs, and operations exist today 
as constituted on January 1, 2010? 

A15c. NOAA’s current organizational structure is outlined in the following two De- 
partment of Commerce Department Organization Orders, which were provided to 
the Committee on May 6, 2011: 

• January 7, 2011: Department of Commerce Department Organization Order: 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration. 00025-5 (prescribes the or- 
ganization, management structure, and assignment of functions down to the 
Staff Office level and to the first level beneath each Assistant Administrator). 

• March 14, 2011: Department of Commerce Department Organization Order: 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Oceans and Atmosphere and Administrator 
of the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration. 000 10-15 (prescribes 
the scope of authority and functions of the position of Under Secretary of Com- 
merce for Oceans and Atmosphere and Administrator of NOAA). 

NOAA’s line office and program operations continue to be governed by and in com- 
pliance with the NOAA Business Operations Manual dated February 2011, which 
describes how NOAA works within the structure established by the DOOs. 

If the Committee would like the versions of 000 25-5, 000 10-15 and the Business 
Operations Manual that were effective on January 1, 2010, we would be pleased to 
provide them. 

Q15d. Has NOAA been planning, transitioning, and/or reorganizing for the future 
creation of a Climate Service? Has a Climate Service transition infrastructure 
been put in place? 

A15d. In order to develop the Climate Service Line Office reorganization proposal 
outlined in the President’s Fiscal Year 2012 Budget Request, NOAA’s expert sci- 
entists and managers from across the agency were engaged in normal planning and 
budget formulation activities until the time that the proposal was delivered to Con- 
gress as part of the President’s FY 2012 budget. Since that time NOAA has contin- 
ued to engage in budget formulation as part of the normal agency budget process. 
NOAA has not used any funds to create, establish, or implement a Climate Service 
as described in the “Draft NOAA Climate Service Strategic Vision and Framework” 
published at 75 Federal Register 57739 (September 22, 2010) and updated on De- 
cember 20, 2010, as prohibited by the 2011 Full-Year Continuing Resolution Appro- 
priations Act, Sec. 1348. 

Q15e. Has an interim NOAA Climate Service staff been formed with policy and oper- 
ational control of climate science and service programs, projects, and activities 
throughout NOAA? 

A15e. NOAA’s organization and decision-making processes, including management 
functions and organizational and strategic structures for all of NOAA’s programs, 
are outlined in the NOAA Business Operations Manual, dated February 2011, which 
was submitted to the Committee on May 6, 2011. NOAA’s climate science and serv- 
ice programs continue to be governed by and in compliance with that NOAA Busi- 
ness Operations Manual. 

Q15f. Is Tom Karl the NOAA Climate Service Transition Director? 

A15f. Since 1998, Tom Karl’s official position has been Director of the National Cli- 
matic Data Center. In addition, Tom Karl was assigned the additional title of NOAA 
Climate Service Transition Director in March 2010. His duties were set forth in a 
memo dated March 5, 2010, which was provided to the Committee on May 6, 2011. 
Those duties are consistent with, and not prohibited by, the 2011 Full-Year Con- 
tinuing Resolution Appropriations Act, section 1348. 

Q15g. Is there a Climate Service Executive Board in NOAA? If so, what is the pur- 
pose of the Board, and what responsibility and functions does it carry out? 

A15g. There is no Climate Service Executive Board in NOAA. NOAA does maintain 
a Climate Strategic Planning Board that coordinates across NOAA line offices on 
budget planning and evaluation for NOAA’s climate goal under NOAA’s formal ma- 
trix management structure — the Strategy Execution and Evaluation process. In ad- 
dition, over approximately the past 10 years, groups of NOAA lab and center direc- 
tors, and other officials from across NOAA, have communicated, collaborated, and 
met in person in order to improve upon the development and delivery of NOAA’s 
existing array of climate science and services products, as well as to develop the pro- 
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posal for a Climate Service Line Office. These groups have used various titles to 
refer to themselves, including “NCS Executive Team,” “Transition Corporate Board,” 
and “Executive Board.” Management responsibility for NOAA activities is set forth 
in the DOOs and the Business Operations Manual described in Question 15c, above. 

Q15h. Is NOAA in the process of creating or implementing a new line office ? 

A15h. NOAA submitted a proposal in the President’s Fiscal Year 2012 Budget Re- 
quest to create a Climate Service Line Office. NOAA has not created, established, 
or implemented a Climate Service Line Office, as prohibited by the 2011 Full-Year 
Continuing Resolution Appropriations Act, Sec. 1348. 

Q15i. Is NOAA in compliance with the law in the current Continuing Resolution 
statutory language prohibiting implementation, including any and all plan- 
ning, transitioning, and reorganizing, for a new Climate Service line office ? If 
so, does NOAA disagree that Climate Service-related planning, transitioning, 
and reorganizing constitute implementation that is currently prohibited by 
law? 

A15i. Section 1348 of the 2011 Full-Year Continuing Resolution Appropriations Act 
prohibits use of FY 2011 funds to “implement, establish, or create a NOAA Climate 
Service as described in the ‘Draft NOAA Climate Service Strategic Vision and 
Framework’ published at 75 Federal Register 57739 (September 22, 2010) and up- 
dated on December 20, 2010.” NOAA is in compliance with this law. 

Q16. Who currently plans, develops, formulates, and proposes NOAA’s pre-decisional 
climate science and research budget and program priorities? Is it OAR? Or is 
that undertaken elsewhere? 

A16. No single individual, entity, or position within NOAA has sole responsibility 
for NOAA’s entire climate science and research budget and program priorities. 
NOAA has climate science and research interests distributed across the agency. Al- 
though most of our climate science and research assets are primarily located in 
OAR, NWS, and NESDIS, there are activities being carried out in NOS and NMFS 
(e.g., ocean acidification, and socioeconomic research) that require consideration and 
coordination in order for NOAA to develop an effective and comprehensive climate 
research portfolio. Priorities and funding for climate science and services are ulti- 
mately driven by NOAA’s goal to maintain the highest quality climate science while 
being responsive to user needs, such as making scientific data and information 
about climate easily accessible in order to help people make informed decisions in 
their lives, businesses, and communities. 

NOAA uses a strategy implementation process that builds off the Administration, 
Department, and Agency priorities. The process emphasizes results-based budgeting 
and evaluation. Planning, development and formulation of climate science and re- 
search priorities require a collaborative effort across line offices (OAR, NESDIS, and 
NWS) and staff offices that house climate-related programs, as well as with the 
Chief Financial Officer (CFO), Office of Program Planning and Integration (PPI), 
and NOAA Headquarters. By using fiscal guidance and consistent performance 
measures across each step of the process, improved communication is enabled 
among all participants. The proposed Climate Service line office, if approved by the 
Congress, would help to streamline the process and makes it more efficient. 

Q17. Does each NOAA line office control budget policy development for activities 
funded within their respective office? If not, please detail and explain any in- 
stances in which budget policy for individual line offices related to the FY 11, 
FY 12, and FY 13 budget years is led or controlled outside of that line office. 

A17. Please refer to the previous answer — each NOAA line office, in collaboration 
with the NOAA CFO, PPI, NOAA Headquarters, and the Department of Commerce, 
works to develop and implement budget policy for activities funded within their re- 
spective line office. Please see NOAA’s Business Operations Manual and NOAA’s 
Next Generation Strategic Plan for further information. 

Q18. Have you enlisted the NOAA General Counsel to help compile, review, and fully 
and legally comply with my explicit, targeted inquiry made on March 15 for 
transition plans, directives, and assignments, including emails, regarding the 
Climate Service? If so, who and when? If not, why not? 

A18. As with other significant Congressional document requests, the NOAA Gen- 
eral Counsel’s office, along with other offices within the Department of Commerce 
and NOAA, are assisting with the ongoing response to the Committee’s March 15 
document request. 
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Q19. Since the announcement of the NOAA Climate Service proposal in February 
2010, have off- site trips, travel, conferences, workshops and/or retreats been 
used to make transition and reorganization decisions and do Climate Service 
planning, development, strategy, vision, and implementation ? 

Q19a. How many out-of-town meetings have there been, and how many NOAA em- 
ployees have traveled and attended these gatherings ? How much has all this 
travel cost 1 

Q19b. Please submit a listing of all the trips, conferences, workshops, retreats and 
other sessions, their itineraries, who attended, and how much each cost 
NOAA. 

A19a-19b. NOAA’s broad suite of climate research, information and services staff 
and capabilities is distributed throughout the United States in numerous labs and 
centers. In order to ensure NOAA’s climate vision, strategy, and priorities reflect the 
breadth of its expertise, it continues to be critically important for the agency’s key 
climate scientists and managers to be brought together in person from time to time. 
Particularly, as NOAA developed its reorganization proposal and the draft Vision 
and Strategic Framework, it was more critical than ever that NOAA hear from sci- 
entists and managers across the agency to ensure that these developments benefit 
from their insights, expertise, and experience. 

Since NOAA’s announcement in February 2010 of the intent to create a Climate 
Service in NOAA, there have been a total of five meetings outside the Washington, 
DC, metro area focused on developing NOAA’s reorganization proposal, which is 
contained in our fiscal year (FY) 2012 Budget Request currently before Congress for 
approval, and writing the draft Vision and Strategic Framework document.The ma- 
jority ofthese meetings have been held in locations where NOAA has facilities (one 
in Boulder, CO, and two in Asheville, NC), and the others were held in a central 
location (Chicago, IL) relative to the NOAA scientists and managers who partici- 
pated. 

A total of approximately 81 NOAA employees have traveled to one or more these 
five meetings. The number of employees who traveled to each meeting is listed 
below. 

• 65 travelers to Boulder, CO; 

• 12 travelers to Asheville, NC; 

• 13 travelers to Chicago, IL; 

• 23 travelers to Chicago, IL; 

• 23 travelers to Asheville, NC. 

Total travel costs (e.g., airfare, lodging, per diem, ground transportation, and mis- 
cellaneous) for these meetings were approximately $117,517.61, for an on average 
cost of $864/person/trip. 

Meetings listed below were attended by climate scientists, subject matter experts, 
lab and center directors, headquarters staff, and administrative staff, including rep- 
resentatives across all NOAA Line Offices. 

• Boulder, CO. Travel cost: $ 61,979.60; no facilities cost. 

• Asheville, NC. Travel cost: $ 12,433.93; no facilities cost. 

• Chicago, IL. Travel cost: $ 17,542.00; facilities cost: $16,486.32 (for both Chicago 
meetings). 

• Chicago, IL. Travel cost: $ 29,784.55; facilities cost included in item 3. 

• Asheville, NC. Travel cost: $ 12,263.85; no facilities cost. 

Q20. A recent study looking to cut waste and duplication in the Federal Government 
through reorganizations suggested moving NOAA out of the Department of 
Commerce, or perhaps splitting it up between the U.S. Department of the Inte- 
rior and NASA. 

Q20a. What impact would either ofthese actions have on plans for an NCS? 

Q20b. From Congress’ perspective, such actions appear to send a signal that the Ad- 
ministration may not believe in the need for an NCS — do you agree ? 

A20a-20b. NOAA is not clear to which study this question refers. At this time, the 
only official reorganization proposal endorsed by the Administration is included in 
the President’s fiscal year 2012 budget that was submitted to the Congress in Feb- 
ruary, 2011 — the proposal for the NOAA Climate Service Line Office. This good gov- 
ernment proposal would allow NOAA to most efficiently and effectively provide cli- 
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mate information to fuel the American economy, create jobs, and support resilient 
communities. 

Questions submitted by Representative Andy Harris 

Ql. In the hearing you said that NOAA had predictions for sea-level change in the 
next 50 and 100 years for my district. Can you please provide these predictions 
and include the range of uncertainty associated with these predictions ? 

Al. NOAA’s National Ocean Service (NOS) provides baseline assessments of sea 
level trends from historical and present-day water level observations at more than 
128 long-term water level stations using a minimum span of 30 years of observa- 
tions at each location. Those data are compiled into sea level trends, as in the exam- 
ple below for Cambridge, Maryland (trends for other locations are available at 
http:/ / www.tidesandcurrents.noaa.gov / sltrends). These baselines are important be- 
cause the local rates of sea level rise relative to the land are highly variable depend- 
ing on the amount of vertical land motion along the coast. When assessing the po- 
tential amount of sea level rise for a given long-term water level station, the ob- 
served trends in relative mean sea level published by NOAA can be used as “base- 
line” information by extending the observed trend into the future. This makes no 
assumptions and uses no input about future changes in the rates of sea level rise 
due to climate change; the trends are based on what is actually observed today. For 
the mid-Chesapeake Bay on the eastern shore of Maryland, the relative sea level 
trend at the NOAA Cambridge tide station can be used as this observed baseline; 
the current relative mean sea level trend at Cambridge, MD, is approximately 
3.48mm/yr ±0.39. Projecting this observed rate forward from 2010, the sea level 
would rise relative to the land at Cambridge by 174 mm ±19.5 (0.57 ft. ± 0.06) by 
2060 and by 348 mm ± 34.8 (1.14 ft. 'll 0.11) by 2110. These projected rates are 
based entirely on actual sea level trends observed over the last 30 years in Cam- 
bridge, Maryland, and they do not factor in projected global sea level rise estimates 
from the IPCC. 


Cambridge, MD 3.48 +(- 0.39 mmiyr 



The plot shows the monthly mean sea level without the regular seasonal fluctua- 
tions due to coastal ocean temperatures, salinities, winds, atmospheric pressures, 
and ocean currents. The plotted values are relative to the most recent Mean Sea 
level datum established by CO-OPS. The long-term linear trend is also shown, in- 
cluding its 95% confidence interval. The mean sea level trend is 3.48 ± 0.39 mm/ 
yr, based on monthly mean sea level data from 1943 to 2006. This equates to a 
change of 0.57 feet ± 0.06 over 50 years or 1.14 feet ± 0.11 over 100 years, but does 
not factor in projected effects of climate change on sea levels. 

NOAA climate models run by the Geophysical Fluid Dynamics Laboratory have 
contributed to assessments of projections of global sea level change. In 2007, the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change used such models and low, medium, 
and high emission scenarios to project a rise in the world’s oceans from a range of 
approximately seven to 15 inches (0.58 to 1.25 feet) for scenario B1 (low emissions 
scenario) to a range of 10 to 23 inches (0.83 to 1.92 feet) for scenario A1F1 (high 
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emissions scenario) when comparing the period 2090-2099 to 1980-1999. 1 As for 
uncertainties, the global sea level change estimates only take into account the con- 
tributions of thermal expansion of the oceans and changes in land ice. They do not 
include some aspects of ice sheet dynamics (for example, the possibility of acceler- 
ated melting in Greenland or West Antarctica) because these were too poorly known 
at the time of the 2007 assessment to be included with any scientific confidence. The 
contributions to future sea level by ice sheet dynamics and ocean-ice interactions, 
as well as the regional distribution of sea level change due to changes in oceanic 
and atmospheric circulation, are topics of current active research in NOAA and in 
the broader scientific community. 

Global climate models cannot, at this time, provide sea level projections to the 
scale of one Congressional district; however, efforts to increase the spatial resolution 
of global climate models are currently underway at NOAA’s Geophysical Fluid Dy- 
namics Laboratory, and downscaling these global predictions through coastal models 
with local fidelity is a current area of research at NOAA. In the meantime, NOAA 
is providing state and local communities with tools and expertise to begin identi- 
fying vulnerability to sea level change and other inundation threats and to visualize 
a variety of sea level scenarios. 

With support from NOAA through the Coastal Zone Management Act, the State 
of Maryland is creating a foundation to map, plan, and adapt to sea level rise, Over 
the past 10 years, Maryland has collected high-resolution elevation data to inform 
models and predictions for flooding and inundation. In addition, NOAA’s National 
Ocean Service recently completed a report (2010-01) titled “Technical Consider- 
ations for Use of Geospatial Data in Sea Level Change Mapping and Assessment,” 
which provides technical guidance to agencies, practitioners, and coastal decision 
makers on how to understand, collect, and apply geospatial data for sea level change 
assessments and mapping products. 

Another resource is the Climate Change Science Program (CCSP) Synthesis and 
Assessment Product 4.1, “Coastal Sensitivity to Sea-Level Rise: A Focus on the Mid- 
Atlantic Region.” This report assesses the effects of sea level rise on coastal environ- 
ments and presents key challenges to be addressed. The assessment highlights glob- 
al and local sea level rise projects, as well as a case study that describes how Mary- 
land is dealing with this issue. This report was co-authored by EPA, NOAA, and 
USGS. 

In addition to sea level rise, the Chesapeake Bay is subject to storm surges, as 
was experienced during Hurricane Isabel in September 18-19, 2003. Storm surges 
of 3-5 ft above normal tide levels were observed over the central portions of the 
Chesapeake Bay, 5-6 ft over the southern portion of the Bay in the vicinity of 
Hampton Roads, Virginia, and 6-8 ft above normal levels were observed in the 
upper reaches of the Chesapeake Bay near Annapolis and Baltimore, Maryland, and 
in most of the main stem rivers draining into the Chesapeake Bay. Even higher 
surges occurred at the heads of the rivers, with values of 8.5 ft above normal levels 
at the Richmond City locks along the James River in Virginia and nearly 8 ft along 
the Potomac River in Washington, DC. Water levels exceeded previous record levels 
established in the Chesapeake-Potomac Hurricane of 1933 in Washington, DC, Bal- 
timore, and Annapolis (see http://www.nhc.noaa.gov/2003isabel.shtml). 

Q2. The article on the NOAA Climate Portal we discussed at the hearing comes from 
Chesapeake Quarterly. Is Chesapeake Quarterly a peer-reviewed scientific publi- 
cation ? 

A2. Although Chesapeake Quarterly is not a peer-reviewed publication, it is a high- 
quality, award-winning publication of Maryland Sea Grant, an entity that is admin- 
istered by the University of Maryland Center for Environmental Science. Chesa- 
peake Quarterly is published for a lay audience and includes articles that explore 
scientific, environmental, and cultural issues relevant to the Chesapeake Bay and 
its watershed. The articles are developed by experienced writers following an edi- 
torial process that provides quality control. The articles draw on peer-reviewed lit- 
erature and on other sources of information such as interviews. Articles are re- 
viewed editorially with source citations noted. 

Q3. Does NOAA pay a subscription fee to publish articles on the NOAA Climate Por- 
tal from publications such as Chesapeake Quarterly ? 

Q3a. If so, how many publications does NOAA currently pay a subscription fee to? 


1 See Table SPM.3 in Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC) 2007: Summary 
for Policymakers .In: Climate Change 2007: The Physical Science Basis. Contribution of Working 
Group I to the Fourth Assessment Report of the IntergovemmentalPanel on Climate Change, 
http:/ / www.ipcc.ch/pdflassessme7it-reportlar4lwgl / ar4-wgl-spm.pdf) . 
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Q3b. Please provide a list of all such publications NOAA pays a subscription fee to 
publish articles on the NOAA Climate Portal. 

A3a-3b. NOAA does not pay a subscription fee to Chesapeake Quarterly to repub- 
lish selected articles on the NOAA Climate Portal Prototype; nor does NOAA pay 
a subscription fee to any other source of articles published on the Portal. 

Q4. Is the purpose of the NOAA Climate Portal to provide information to the public 
from all sources, including advocacy or "gray" literature ? 

Q4a. How will users of the Web site be able to distinguish between information from 
advocacy organizations and information from peer-reviewed scientific publica- 
tions? 

Q4b. How does NOAA’s publication of nonpeer-reviewed data or advocacy informa- 
tion comply with its responsibilities under the Data Quality Act to ensure and 
maximize the quality, objectivity, utility, and integrity of information (includ- 
ing statistical information) disseminated by federal agencies? 

A4a^b. The NOAA Climate Portal is a prototype created for the purpose of evalu- 
ating an approach to providing a wide range of objective data and information that 
is based on primary climate science sources, including the peer-reviewed climate 
science literature, climate science data, and interviews with subject matter experts. 
The information presented, whether peer reviewed or nonpeer-reviewed, is of known 
quality or from sources acceptable to the relevant scientific and technical commu- 
nities and is labeled so that readers can distinguish the source. NOAA will take 
steps to ensure that it more clearly distinguishes between the types of content ap- 
pearing in the Portal’s different sections, each of which has its own audience and 
focus. 

The technically qualified managers and editors of the NOAA Climate Portal Pro- 
totype review products before publication and set publication priorities based upon 
one or more of the following: (i) significant new science results, upon publication in 
peer-reviewed journals; (ii) relevant case studies in which NOAA climate science 
and/or services (such as decision support tools) are used in decision-making contexts 
for societal benefit; (iii) information to address commonly asked questions and/or 
misconceptions about climate; and (iv) information to help explain and contextualize 
climate-related current events and their societal relevance. 

NOAA is committed to scientific rigor and quality on the Portal. To date, the 
Chesapeake Quarterly article discussed in Question 2, above, is the only journal arti- 
cle from a non-NOAA source that has been published. NOAA will take steps to en- 
sure that its rigorous pre-publication reviews of products posted on the Portal for- 
mally document the agency’s compliance with the Data Quality Act. 

Q5. Does the NOAA Climate Portal include the range of uncertainties related to the 
information it provides? If so, are these uncertainties communicated in a way 
that average users can understand them? If not, why not? 

A5. Describing ranges of uncertainty is an important component of communicating 
climate science and our understanding of the impacts of climate variability and 
change. NOAA has a strong record of success in communicating uncertainties 
around its weather forecasts and warnings, and is committed to the same when 
communicating climate research to the public and translating climate science into 
usable information for decision makers. NOAA is committed to being a neutral 
broker of weather and climate science and services. In the NOAA Climate Portal 
Prototype, NOAA is continuing its work to better communicate uncertainty. 

The Portal Prototype includes both peer-reviewed technical articles that present 
uncertainty, as well as discussions and presentations of the concepts of scientific un- 
certainty for lay audiences through such vehicles as articles in the Climate Watch 
Magazine. For example, scientific uncertainties are addressed in the authoritative, 
peer-reviewed literature and climate assessment reports, which are linked to in the 
Portal’s “Understanding Climate” section. Separately, in a Climate Watch Magazine 
article, describing how scientists and planners accommodate the uncertainty of 
model projections of future climate was one of the main themes of a story NOAA 
published about the Boulder, Colorado’s, water supply. As explained in that story, 
model projections of future precipitation vary widely — some predicting wetter fu- 
tures, some predicting drier futures, and NOAA detailed how scientists studied the 
implications for the city’s water supply in each of these possible outcomes; page 
three of the article is devoted to explaining the diverging projections and their sig- 
nificance for assessing Boulder’s water supply (see www.climatewatch.noaa.gov I arti- 
cle ! 2011 ! 39522 ! 3). 
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NOAA also provides Portal Prototype users with references to authoritative re- 
ports and peer-reviewed literature for readers who want that level of complexity. 
Permanent links and references to peer-reviewed, authoritative sources are also pro- 
vided in the Understanding Climate section of the Portal Prototype. As NOAA con- 
tinues to develop the Climate Portal during this prototype phase, we are committed 
to continuing to improve the scientific rigor of the information presented, including 
information about uncertainty, through our own evaluation and valuable feedback 
from a diversity of external users. 

Q6. If the intent of the NOAA Climate Portal is to be a “one-stop-shop” for climate 
information, why has no other agency posted information on your Web site? 

A6. The intent of the Climate Portal Prototype is to be a “one-stop-shop” for 
NOAA’s climate information. Based upon the success of prototype and user feed- 
back — and if there is sufficient interest from other agencies with a commensurate 
level of contribution and support from them — the Portal’s scope could be scaled up 
to serve as a one-stop for climate information and services for all of the Federal 
Government. 

However, the NOAA Climate Portal has published data and information from 
other agencies. Specifically, we have published other agencies’ data in the: 

• Global Climate Dashboard; 

• Understanding Climate section, which includes links to authoritative assess- 
ment reports published by the USGCRP, the IPCC, the National Academy of 
Sciences, and the World Meteorological Organization; 

• Education section, which includes links to educational information produced by 
many agencies;and 

• ClimateWatch Magazine, which features quite a few articles with images and 
information from other agencies. 

NOAA is still in a prototype phase of development, as stamped on the Portal’s 
banner, and as explained in the “About this site” page at http: / / www.climate.gov / 
about.html. NOAA made the NOAA Climate Portal Prototype available to allow the 
public to interact with it and provide the agency feedback as to whether it meets 
their needs for climate data and information. Questions and comments from the 
public are actively solicited on the “Frequently Asked Questions” page at http : I / 
www.climate.gov/faq.html. NOAA has been gathering lessons learned from this 
evaluation period to help the agency identify ways of refining and improving the 
prototype. 

Questions submitted by Representative Paul C. Broun 

Ql. What role do NOAA scientists play in the IPCC assessments and in IPCC policy 
deliberations, such as the IPCC 33rd Session held in Abu Dhabi, United Arab 
Emirates, May 10-13, 2011? Specifically, how many NOAA employees attended 
this session? How many NOAA employees attended the previous session? 

Al. NOAA scientists have contributed to the IPCC assessments in various roles 
from coordinating lead authors, lead authors, contributing authors and review edi- 
tors to overall reviewers. In the last assessment report, released in 2007, a NOAA 
scientist served as co-chair of a Working Group responsible for producing an entire 
volume of the report. NOAA scientists and NOAA-supported university partners 
also indirectly contribute data, model runs, and other research to the IPCC Assess- 
ments, as these are often cited in the reports. 

NOAA has also participated in the intergovernmental aspects of the IPCC as part 
of the U.S. delegation to IPCC plenary meetings. NOAA sent one representative to 
the Abu Dhabi meeting and one to the session prior to that in Busan, Korea. 

Q2. In last year’s InterAcademy Council review of IPCC, the Council recommended 
that that IPCC “should develop and adopt a rigorous conflict of interest policy 
that applies to all individuals directly involved in preparation of IPCC reports, 
including senior IPCC leadership (IPCC Chair and Vice Chairs), authors with 
responsibilities for report content li.d., WG Co-Chairs, coordinating lead authors 
(CLAs), and lead authors (LAs), Review Editors (Res), and technical staff di- 
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rectly involved in report preparation le.g., staff of the TSUs and the IPCC Secre- 
tariat).” 2 

Q2a. Do you support that recommendation, and if not, why not ? 

A8. NOAA supports this recommendation, which the United States endorsed in its 
32nd Plenary. 

Q3. At the May IPCC Abu Dhabi meeting, the IPCC delayed adopting a conflict of 
interest policy as recommended by last year’s InterAcademy Council review until 
at least early 2012. 3 

Q3a. Given that work on the IPCC’s Fifth Assessment Report (ARS) is well under- 
way, isn’t it imperative for the IPCC to adopt a rigorous conflict of interest pol- 
icy as soon as possible to help ensure the integrity of the ARS process? 

Q3b. Do you agree, and if so, will you urge Dr. Holdren and Secretary of State Clin- 
ton to strongly support this position at the next IPCC meeting tentatively sched- 
uled in January 2012? 

A3a-3b. The United States supported the InterAcademy Council recommendation 
for a conflict of interest policy, and the State Department and White House Office 
of Science and Technology Policy were very actively involved in developing the new 
draft policy for the IPCC plenary. At the 33rd session of IPCC, the plenary approved 
a conflict of interest policy that is consistent with the 1AC recommendation, and 
that draws heavily from the policy of the U.S. National Academy of Sciences (NAS). 

We expect that the 34th IPCC plenary, currently scheduled for November 2011, 
will agree on the process by which the policy will be implemented. This will make 
the IPCC one of the few science assessment processes in the world to have a formal 
conflict of interest policy. Recognizing the need to identify and address any conflicts 
of interest as soon as possible, each of the Working Groups has applied interim con- 
flict of interest procedures to authors and editors involved in the development ofthe 
Fifth Assessment Reports. 

Questions submitted by Ranking Member Eddie Bernice Johnson 

Ql. NOAA hired six Regional Climate Service Directors (RCSDs). How do these 
RCSDs fit into NOAA’s existing activities and mission on climate science and 
services? When were they hired? And what would their role(s) be in the proposed 
reorganization? 

Al. In February 2010, NOAA’s National Climatic Data Center (NCDC) issued a va- 
cancy announcement for six Regional Climate Services Director positions to enhance 
NOAA’s capability to more effectively meet the fast-accelerating demand for climate- 
related information. Following a Nation-wide, competitive recruitment process, the 
appointment of the six Regional Climate Services Directors (RCSDs) was announced 
in September 2010. The six RCSDs are co-located with NOAA’s six National Weath- 
er Service (NWS) regional headquarters offices. This co-location underscores signifi- 
cant weather-climate linkages and recognizes the role that existing NWS regional 
and local service infrastructure will play in the future of NOAA’s weather and cli- 
mate services. The directors are building upon a broad range of climate products 
and services in NCDC and across NOAA and leveraging the expertise of widely di- 
verse partners to better assess, refine, and deliver climate science and information 
to address specific regional needs. In this context, the regional climate services di- 
rectors are working with NOAA’s many partners to identify new and emerging re- 
gional climate issues and help NOAA develop products and services to address those 
issues. Some specific examples include: 

• On July 7, 2011, the Southern Regional Climate Services Director hosted a 
South-Central U.S. Drought Impacts Assessment Workshop in Austin, TX. Over 
40 federal, state, local, and private sector organizations were represented at the 
event, which highlighted the current drought status, short- and long-term cli- 
mate outlooks, a range of environmental and socioeconomic impacts observed 
thus far, and state-level planning and response activities. Outcomes from the 
workshop include an updated regional drought outlook and specific pilot project 


2 InterAcademy Council, “Climate change assessments. Review of the processes and proce- 
dures for the IPCC,” October 2010, p.53 ( http :/ / reviewipcc.interacademycouncil.net / report / Cli- 
mate Change Assessments, Review ofthe Processes & Procedures ofthe IPCC.pdf). 

3 IPCC 33rd Session, 10-13 May 2011, Abu Dhabi, “Decisions Taken With Respect to the Review 
of IPCC Processes and Procedures Conflict of Interest Policy.”. 
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opportunities with the Texas Forest Service and Lower Colorado River Author- 
ity. 

• On June 30, 2011, the Western Region Climate Services Director served as the 
moderator for a climate business sector roundtable during the Western Gov- 
ernors’ Association (WGA) annual meeting in Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. The round- 
table followed the signing of a Memorandum of Understanding between NOAA 
and WGA to improve the development and delivery of climate science and serv- 
ices to Western states. Private sector attendees — from BNSF Railways to IBM 
to PepsiCo — discussed two primary issues: (1) how weather and climate affect 
their business operations; and (2) which climate services would be most useful 
for NOAA to provide. 

• On March 8th, 2011, the Central Region Climate Services Director held a work- 
shop to begin developing and coordinating a Missouri Basin Climate Collabora- 
tion that involved 12 different federal agencies from across the basin. The meet- 
ing was held with agreement of 15 federal executives comprising the Missouri 
River Basin Interagency Roundtable (MRBIR). Participants included multiple 
NOAA offices; the High Plains Regional Climate Center; the Western Water As- 
sessment RISA; the National Integrated Drought Information System (NIDIS); 
National Drought Mitigation Center (NDMC); the President of the American 
Association of State Climatologists (AASC); and representatives of universities, 
state, and local government agencies and tribal interests. Results from the 
meeting included improved communication to reduce redundancies and better 
collaboration on projects of mutual interest and national and regional priorities. 

• On June 15th, 2011, Regional Climate Services Director for the Central Region 
and core partners met with the City of Chicago to explore how NOAA climate 
data and information could aid the ongoing development and implementation of 
their Climate Action Plan. Participants included the City of Chicago, Mid- 
western Regional Climate Center, Illinois State Climatologist, Sea Grant rep- 
resentatives from Illinois/Indiana, ICLEI, and the National Weather Service 
Chicago office. The City approached NOAA for assistance with this plan, the 
first of its kind for the Chicago metro area aimed at protecting the lives, envi- 
ronment, and property of the area. 

• On September 21-22, 2011, NOAA’s Central Region Climate Services Director 
will host several members of the Oglala Sioux Nation to discuss how NOAA cli- 
mate data and information may be of use in planning the Thunder Valley com- 
munity on the Pine Ridge reservation. The project is a product of a HUD/EPA 
grant to plan sustainable communities. The tribal members will meet with 
NOAA representatives, the High Plains Regional Climate Center, and rep- 
resentatives from other federal agencies. 

• NOAA’s Eastern Regional Climate Services Director, in partnership with the 
Regional Climate Center at Cornell University, convened a two-day workshop 
August 3-4, 2011, in Ithaca, NY, that focused on inland climate impacts and 
information needs. The workshop focused attention to the inland areas of the 
region, with discussions on climate impacts on agriculture, birds, water resource 
management, forestry, migratory fishes, and infrastructure. The meeting 
brought together over 50 representatives from all 16 states in the region as well 
as federal partners from the Geological Survey, the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Federal Highways, Forest Service, Fisheries Service, and Weather Service, as 
well as many of our academic partners at Cornell. 

• NOAA’s Regional Climate Services Director forthe Eastern Region is a founding 
member of two interagency federal partnerships in the region that focus on cli- 
mate adaptation and mitigation: the New England Federal Partners (origi- 
nating first in 2002, and more formally organizing in 2006) as well as the newly 
formed NY/NJ Federal Partnership for climate, meeting for the first time on 
July 26, 2011. These federal partnerships bring together over 15 different fed- 
eral agencies with quarterly face-to-face meetings founded on the principles of 
communication, coordination, and collaboration on major drivers in the natural 
sciences, specifically climate, coastal, and marine spatial planning, and tribal 
engagement topics. These federal partnerships, and others forming in subregions 
within the East, will serve as the primary collaborative for the national climate 
assessment and ongoing regional climate adaptation hubs for future work to- 
gether. 

The directors are collaborating with regional partners from other federal agencies, 
state, local, and tribal governments, universities, the private sector, and non-govern- 
mental organizations. In addition to establishing broad dialogue on regional climate 
issues, the regional climate services directors are working to strategically integrate 
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the work of various NOAA-funded partners already engaged in climate science and 
services at the regional level, including the Regional Integrated Sciences and As- 
sessment (RISA) programs, Regional Climate Centers, state climatologists, and 
many partners across the private and government sector. Integrating the work of 
these components in a way that significantly leverages their distinct assets will 
yield increased value to users and support more efficient, cost-effective delivery. 
Under the proposed reorganization, the RCSDs would continue to serve as the rep- 
resentatives of NOAA’s climate services, providing assistance in the development, 
delivery, and evaluation of NOAA products and services in regions and ensuring 
that regional climate information needs and priorities are conveyed back to the 
NOAA Climate Service leadership to support the evolution of climate science and 
services to meet the needs of decision makers. 
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17 June 201 1 

The Honorable Ralph M. Hall 
Chairman 

Committee on Science, Space, and Technology 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 205 15 

The Honorable Eddie Bernice Johnson 
Ranking Member 

Committee on Science, Space, and Technology 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Hall and Ranking Member Johnson: 

As former National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA) Administrators we urge 
you to support the fiscal year 2012 budget request from NOAA for a budget-neutral reorganization 
to establish a Climate Service Line Office and realign the Office of Oceanic and.Atmospheric 
Research’s focus to strengthen science across NOAA. Establishing a Climate Service would 
continue NOAA's forward-looking record of achievement and efficient and effective service to the 
nation. 

NOAA's timely and accurate short-term weather and longer-term weather and climate information 
are critical to saving lives and property and ensuring the continued prosperity of our businesses 
and economy, as we have recently witnessed from this spring’s outbreak of drought, floods and 
tornados around the nation. NOAA’s three-month winter seasonal forecasts were able to predict 
reliably both the onset of drought in Texas and floods in North Dakota months ahead of onset, 
allowing individuals and local emergency responders time to plan and take action. 

Individuals, businesses and governments have and will continue to rely heavily upon both weather 
and climate information from NOAA to inform major decisions relating to agriculture, health, 
transportation, water and natural resources, energy production and national security. The demand 
for timely and trusted climate information has dramatically increased in recent decades with 
advancements in our understanding of climate change and the potential risks and opportunities it 
presents to our society and economy. It is critical that NOAA be able to adapt to efficiently meet 
this demand for new information. 

The concept of a Climate Service in NOAA is based on strong science and information delivery 
developed over the past three decades. Most recently the National Academy of Public 
Administration, conducted a study entitled “Building Strong for Tomorrow: Recommendations for 
the Organizational Design of the NOAA Climate Service,” and concluded that they “strongly 
support the creation of a NOAA Climate Service to be established as a line office in NOAA. 
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Our collective experience tells us that consolidating NOAA's widely distributed climate 
capabilities into a single management structure will create a more efficient and responsive 
agency. A single entry point will make NOAA a more coordinated and efficient partner that can 
provide climate information and services that are calibrated to meet our nation's current and 
future needs. This is good government and good for those who depend on climate-related 
information to inform decisions in their lives, businesses, and communities. 


Businesses, individuals and governments in communities across America are demanding 
authoritative, trusted and timely information from NOAA today to help them prepare and plan 
for a more sustainable future. The longer we wait, the greater the delay in establishing an 
organization that can serve the needs of the American people and help catalyze a private sector 
climate services industry much like that which has evolved with our weather enterprise. Clearly, 
establishing a Climate Service in NOAA is an idea whose time has come. We urge you to 
approve the fiscal year 2012 proposal to establish a Climate Service in NOAA. 





D. James Baker 

NOAA Administrator, 1993 - 2001 



Conrad C. Lautenbacher 
NOAA Administrator, 2001 - 2008 


cc: 

The Honorable Daniel K. Inouye 
The Honorable Thad Cochran 
The Honorable Kay Bailey Hutchison 
The, Honorable John D. Rockefeller 
The Honorable Harold Rogers 
The Honorable Norm Dicks 
The Honorable Chaka Faltah 
The Honorable Frank R. Wolf 
The Honorable Barbara A. Mikulski 
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June 21, 2011 


The Honorable Ralph M. Hall The Honorable Bernice Johnson 

Chairman Ranking Member 

House Committee on Science, Space, and Technology 

2321 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Hall and Representative Johnson: 

Basic weather and climate information is of critical importance to American business - for local 
growth and global competitive advantage - we therefore respectfully request that you support 
NOAA’s efforts to create a line office for Climate Service. 

Potential changes in precipitation (including drought in the Southwest), river flooding and 
runoff, sea-level rise, severe storms, storm surges, and other factors directly influence 
operational and investment decisions in many economic sectors, including agriculture, 
manufacturing, retail, insurance, transportation and energy. 

Long-range forecasts and other outlooks provide information about the likelihood and magnitude 
of these changes beyond the typical two-week weather forecast and are essential to identifying 
and reducing many types of short- and long-term financial risks borne by commercial interests. 
For example, managing risk related to storm surge in our U.S. coastal areas (which have an 
estimated insured value of $9 trillion) depends upon anticipating how sea-level rise and coastal 
storm patterns may change through time. 

A growing awareness among U.S. businesses that customers, supply chains, infrastructure and 
operations may be adversely affected by changes in the climate is creating a demand for 
commercial climate services. The burgeoning U.S. climate service industry (currently estimated 
to exceed $4 billion in annual revenue) is, however, dependent on credible and accessible 
information about the physical climate system. By creating a line office within NOAA that is 
dedicated to providing basic climate-related information, these newly emerging commercial 
providers and their growing customer bases will benefit by having a single access point for 
vetted information collected or developed by a wide variety of NOAA programs. 

We applaud the Committee’s continued support of climate change R&D at NOAA and all of the 
other agencies that comprise the U.S. Global Change Research Program. A key next step in 
transforming the advances in our understanding of climate into the actionable information that 
decision-makers need is' the creation of a single point of access for basic climate information. 

We therefore respectfully request that you support NOAA efforts to establish a line office for 
Climate Service. 
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Sincerely, 

AccuWeather 

Alliance for Earth Observations 

American Geophysical Union 

American Association of Port Authorities (AAPA) 

American Weather and Climate Industry Association (AWICA) 

Asheville Buncombe Sustainability Initiatives, Inc. 

Atmospheric and Environmental Research (AER) 

Biltmore Farms, LLC 

The Campaign for Environmental Literacy 

Centers for Environment and Climate Interactions (CECI) 

Computer Sciences Corporation (CSC) 

CMG, Inc. 

The Elumenati 
GeoEye Foundation 
I.M. Systems Group 

National Weather Service Employees Organization 
The Planetary Society 

Raytheon Intelligence and Information Systems 
Reinsurance Association of America 

UNC-Asheville’s National Environmental Modeling and Analysis Center (NEMAC) 
University Corporation for Atmospheric Research (UCAR) 

WeatherBank, Inc. 

ZedX, Inc. 

Cc: The Honorable Frank R. Wolf 

The Honorable Chaka Fattah 
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Southern Regional 
Climate Center 


The Honorable Eddie Bernice Johnson 

Banking' Member, Committee on Science, Space and Technology 
394-Ford House Office-Building 
Washington, DC .2.05 1.5 


NOAA R egionar Climate Centers 


June 21, 2011 


Dear Ranking Member Johnson: 

During yourheartagexaminingNCAA'-s Climate Service proposal,! urgeyoutosupportNOAA's efforts to 
establish an integrated and comprehensive system of climate data andinformation, research, education, and 
outreach for-the benefit of government, industry, economic development, and the citizens of the United States. 

The Southern Regional Climate Center, primarily funded through-Congressional support for -more than 20 
years, has worked closely with.NCAA to provide climateservices to a, wide array of customers in private and 
public-sectors, During this time we have observed an evolution, of customer needs for climate.dara and 
information that'has becomeinsre.asingly sophisticated. Customersno longer rely on the provision of 
historical climate information, alone, to guide.-their decisions. Rather, they demand intepated dimate 

ihfafmationto support their dedSioE-makingpFoeesses that includes historical dataproducts, short-term 
forecasts and longer-term climate outlooks. This information includes in-situ observations, remntejy sensed 
data, and [increasingly) model output forecasts andprojecoons. Their decisions rely on an understanding 
tbat unbiased:clitnate mformation.aliows,them‘to be better informed ofincreasing dimate variability and 
changeithat affect. their shortterm andlong-term.planning processes; information thatas best supplied by 

organizations committed to open data sharing and, peer reviewed techniques to provide the best information 
currently, available. 

In order K> supply this.information the Regional Clunate.Centers rely on NOAA climate data, modeling, and 

education products that provide a consistent national information framework. We add a regional perspective 
tailored to climate and environmental issues, industries, andeconomic sector -differences chat.oecur at the 
regional level. Our long-term relationship with regional customers and collabqratorshasestabiishedCEustin 
the information we distribute, providesregional feedback to N0M,ahd.helps improve, national products at 

theregionallevel. 

Coordination of resources and activities withinaNOAA Climate Service will improve.the quality of climate 
information to benefit the national economy, protect natural and built environments, and improve decisions 
influenced by, dimate variability and change, Your approval and support of a reorganization effort to establish 
a NOAA Climate Service, will provide positive benefits for presenland future generations. 

Thank you for your consideration. 


Sincerely, 

Dr. Kevin Robbins 

Director, Southern Regional Climate Center 
Chair, Geography and Anthropology 
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.11)116 20,2011 



2204 Griffith Drive 
Champaign, IL 61 820 
Telephone: (217) 244-8225 
Fax: (217)244-0220 
Email: mrcc@isws.illinols.eriu 


The Honorable Eddie Bernice Johnson 

Ranking Member, Committee on Science, Space and Technology 

3 94 Ford House 0 ffice Buil din g 

Washington, DC 205 15 

Deai’ Ranking Member Johnson, 

1 am writing to respectfully request your support of NOAA’s Climate Sendee proposal, 

The Midwestern .Regional Climate Center has a 23-year history of delivery of climate 
services. and information that provide practical solutions to specific climate problems, and 
allow us to develop climate information for the Midwest on climate-sensitive issues such 
as agriculture, climate change, energy,: the environment, human health, risk management, 
transportation, and water resources, The demand for these services continues to increase, 
Our web site receives more than one million-hits per month, and our service office 
receives telephone calls, email, and faxes front businesses and' the general public 
requesting a variety of climate information used in every-day decisions, 

A vital component to our being able to respond to the many requests for information has 
been our partnership with NO AA. The establishment of a Climate Service will 
strengthen that partnership between -NOA A and .all climate service -partners, including the 
Regional .Climate Centers and the State Climatologists, and will provide for a more 
coordinated and efficient delivery -of: climate services to the nation. 

Again, I urge you to support NOAA’s Climate Service proposal in your deliberations of 
the House Committee on Science, Space, and Technology on Wednesday, June 22. 

Thank you for .your consideration. 


DJ rector 
217-333-8495 
Fax:217-244-.0220 
Til-nail: hberg@iilinois.edu 

) The Midwestern Regional Climate Center ia a cooperative program c) me Illinois State water Survey and lha National Climatic Dels Cento.* 

(National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, U.S. Department ol Commerce) 

Thfl ffli'no',; SiatoWmor Suivoy Is a division of-iho Portfi 5.us$arch insiilmc ol iho University of Illinois 
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BRI 

Desert Research Institute science • environment • solutions 


20 Jure 201.1 

Hie Honorable Ralph Hall 

Chairman, Committee on Science, Space and Technology 
2321 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Hall; 

I am writing.you in support of the proposed NOAA climate service. The Western Regional 
Climate Center, which is partially supported by NOAA, but also by other .federal agencies and 
the. private sector, serves the 1-1 western states including Alaska and Hawaii. We provide climate 
data and information to, a, large customer base:representing sectors including water, agriculture, 
recreation/tourism, legal, engineering, manufacturing, insurance, utilities, transportation and 
education. We routinely receive very enthusiastic and supportive responses to this service from 
every one ofthese sectors. Nearly 80% of pur customer contacts represent business interests. Our 
web site: contains substantial amounts of climate’ data .arid information freely available for the 
public - we receive approximately 3.Q/milI ion user web hits. per . month. Clearly, the public 
interest in ciimate data:and information is significant,. 

The weather data that NOAA collects and provides, along with numerous climate related 
products they generate, are critical for us to maintain our .services to the user community. 
Initiation of a NOAA climate service is important for streamlining weather/climate data 
etfheetion and archiving, reducingnon-relevant redundancies, mereasmg.interagency and partner 
coordination and .collaboration, and increasing efficiencies to.reduce tax-payer costs. 

I ask that you allow NOAA to organize their proposed climate service. The quarter century of 
Congressionally supported Regional Climate Center experience with these sectors strongly 
affirms that this Will benefit the Nation’s economic interests and its. global competitiveness. 
Weather and climate fluctuations have a pervasive and: substantial impact on the daily fives of 
nearly every .citizen -and business. Society is demanding more climate information, and we want 
to be able to efficiently and effectively meet .these needs. A NOAA climate service will very 
much help address the public demands. . - 

Thank you for considering this matter. 

Sincerely, 


Dr. Timothy Brown 

Director, Western Regional Climate Center 
Tel: 775-674-7090; Email : rim .brown. @dri.edu 
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